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The Field Secretary’s Corner 


N the evening of Sunday, Sept. 16, 
I was with our church at Mittineague, 
Rev. William C. Townsend, pastor. This 
church was started as a mission of the 
Merrick Methodist Episcopal Church in 
June, 1888. A small hall was fitted up for 
worship in Suffield Block on Front St., 
where the first sermon was preached by 
Rev. Mr. Viets. Rev. J. W. Fulton took 
charge of the services, which were held 
Sunday afternoons. A _ prayer-meeting 
and class-meeting were also established. 
The regular organization of the church 
was effected, Jan. 6, 1889, by Presiding 
Elder Geo. F. Eaton and Rev. J. W. Fulton, 
with the following members, who were 
transferred by letter from the West 
Springfield (Merrick) Church: Samuel 
Wheeler, Nathan Bowers, Mrs. Nathan 
Bowers, Chas. McKernon, H. A. Moses, 
Geo. H. Hall, Mrs. Carrie M. Hall, Alger- 
non S. Smith. J. W. Fulton was appointed 
pastor, Chas. McKernon class-leader, and 
H. A. Moses, superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school. In the summer of 1891 a 
pretty and convenient church edifice was 
built at the corner of Pleasant and High 
Sts., which, with land and furnishing, 
cost about $9,000. The church was dedi- 
cated, Dec. 16, 1891, Bishop E. G. An- 
drews preaching the sermon. The prayer- 
meetings and class-meetings in the early 
days of this church were noted for their 
earnestness and enthusiasm, and there 
was a sweetness in the social life which 
attracted the people. Rev. J. W. Fulton 
remained in charge about a year and a 
half, and in April, 1890, Rev. C. R. Sher- 
man was appointed pastor. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Jerome Wood, who was 
appointed in 1891, and remained four 
years. In the summer of 1893 the kitchen 
and basement of the church were fin- 
ished, and a fine parsonage was built on 
the north side of the edifice. The cost of 
the church improvements was $700, and 
of the parsonage about $3,000. Mr. 
Wood’s pastorate was marked by great 
success along all lines of church work. 
Rev. H. B. King succeeded him with a 
successful pastorate of three years, and 
was followed, in 1878, by Rev. H. G. 
Buckingham, who remained four years, 
and who accomplished much good work in 
the various church departments. He was 
succeeded by Rev. W. H. Dockham in 
1902. After three years of faithful serv- 
ice and good success, Rev. W. C. Town- 
send followed him, and is now on the sec- 
ond year of a prosperous pastorate. 

The Epworth League was organized, 
Jan. 17, 1890, and much of the time it has 
been an important factor of church work. 
Charles McKernon has been president 
several times. To this noble layman may 
be attributed much of the success of the 
Mittineague Church. Though now a resi- 
dent of Pittsfield, the generous and sym- 
pathetic spirit of this strong, enthusiastic 
leader, who still maintains an interest in 
this church, is well worthy of emulation. 
Henry M. Smith for several years has 
been a successful Sunday-school superin- 
tendent and League president, and also 
an inspirational director of the choir and 
church music. Alfred Riley, a conscien- 
tious steward, has been a good worker 
here, and is a sympathetic subscriber to 
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cessfully taught a men’s Bible class for 
some years, and his daughter Elizabeth a 
year anda half ago married Rev. W. H. 
Dockham. Samuel Wheeler, one of the 
original members of the church, is still 
active and prominent, loving the old-time 
Methodist ideas. H. A. Moses, one of the 
original members, though now a member 
of Trinity Church, Springfield, also con- 
tinues his interest and liberal support. 
James Speed, an excellent steward, is 
very efficient in all lines of church work. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Cartter are entitled 
to much praise for their faithfulness and 
generosity, Mr. Cartter being at this time 
chairman of the finance committee, and 
Mrs. Cartter president of the W. F. M. S. 
The ladies of the church deserve special 
mention. They have borne a large part 
of the financial burdens, and have cheer- 
fully and courageously gone forward, even 
in the darkest hours, with faith and hope, 
inspiring strength in the whole member- 
ship. Mrs. Harriet Raybold, one of the 
active workers, now resides in Pittsfield, 
but still retains her membership here and 
contributes to the support of the church. 
Mrs. W. C. Townsend is now the president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society. This society 
is doing excellent work. N. B. Garside 
was for years class-leader and steward, 
and also a local preacher, but has joined 
the great majority on the other: shore. 
D. B. Rising was a generous supporter of 
this church, and Mrs. Rising yet retains 
much sympathy for its work. While many 
of the former members have either moved 
away or passed on, there yet remains a 
band of consecrated, noble men and 
women devoted to the advancement of 
the church, which occupies an important 
and beneficent place in the community. 
At the present time all lines of work are 
moving on with excellent success. 


F. H. MORGAN. 
386 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Matriculation Day at School of 
Theology 


rWNHE exercises connected with Matric- 
| ulation Day took place in the Chapel 
on Wednesday, Oct. 10, beginning at 10 
A. M. The entire body of students and 
many visiting friends were present. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered by Bishop Goodsell, assisted by 
Rev. Dr. John Galbraith, presiding elder 
of Boston District. This was a very im- 
pressive service. It was followed by the 
masterly address of Dr. Sheridan, which 
appeared in last week’s ZION’S HERALD. 
In making the announcements, Assistant 
Dean Rishell stated that the enrollment at 
the present time is 178, of whom 129 are 
college graduates; that the junior class 
numbers 56, of whom 48 are college grad- 
uates. Thisis the largest entering class 
in the history of the School, and the col- 
lege graduates are more numerous than 
in any other previous year. The formal 
matriculation of the new students took 
place in the afternoon. The evening was 


given up to a reception by the faculty and 
older students to the new students. In 
the receiving line were all the members of 
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the faculty and their wives, with Rey, 
Joel M. Leonard, D. D., presiding elder of 
Lynn District, and Mrs. Leonard, also Mr. 
Carl D. Page, president of the Mt. Ver- 


non League. The informal character of 
the reception made it highly enjoyable to 
the large number of students and their 
friends who were present. Refreshments 
were served during the evening. Thus 
passed one of the most successful of the 
many successful events of this kind in the 
history of the School. 


Dr. Watkinson at School of Theology 


It was a rare treat that was given to the 
students, faculty and friends of the School 
by Dr. Watkinson on Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 11. Dr. Watkinson was introduced 
by President Huntington, who face- 


tiously said that Dr. Watkinson seemed to. 


be under control of a Baptist syndicate. 
Upon rising Dr. Watkinson said that he 
was sure that by the time he finished what 
he had to say the Baptist syndicate into 
whose hands he was supposed to have fall- 
en would receive the commiseration of all 
his hearers. This was one of many witti- 
cisms which were interspersed through a 
thoroughly serious and philosophical dis- 
cussion of the apparently discouragiug 
features of church life. By the time Dr. 
Watkinson had concluded his remarks, 
which were all too brief, he had thorough- 
ly captivated the audience, and made 
every minister and Christian worker pres- 
est feel that even under the darkest con- 
ditions there is no room for discourage- 
ment. The students sang with great 
vigor, in honor of the event, the English 
National Hymn, closing with the last verse 
of the American National Hymn, ‘‘ My 
Country, ’Tisof Thee.’’ Dr. Watkinson’s 
extremely simple yet intensely earnest 
though quiet manner of delivery, together 
with the rich thoughts to which he gave 
utterance, made an impression on all pres- 
ent which will not be effaced for many 
years to come. 


Authorship of Our Syrian Guest 


After reaching a circulation of about a quar- 
ter of a million, and going into nearly every 
corner of this and other lands, “ The Song of 
Our Syrian Guest” was recently ushered into 
court. “Who was its real author?” was the 
question raised. The answer of the law has just 
been given, and it is emphatic in deciding that 
William A. Knight, whose name the book bears, 
is its author indeed. 

The suit was brought in the equity session of 
the Superior Court, Boston, by Faddoul Mog- 
habghab against Mr. Knight and the Pilgrim 
Press, of Boston, the publishers. The Syrian 
sought to restrain the publication and acquire 
ownership on the ground that the knowledge 
contained in the book was original with him, 
was taken from a lecture by him, and was his 
by right. The court refused to issue the in- 
junction sought, and assigned the case to 4 
master to determine the facts. In the hearing 
the Syrian produced no writing of a date prior 
to the suit as a basis for his claims, but main- 
tained that the ideas were his original knowl- 
edge, and not to be found except in a lecture 
which he said he gave without manuscript. Mr. 
Knight produced a manuscript of his own dating 
back twelve years, and containing points of 
information and expression corresponding to the 


contents of the book. He also laid before the 
master an array of volumes to show that the 
views claimed by the plaintiff have been dis- 
cussed by scholars for many years. The mas- 
ter’s findings hold that “the plaintiff failed ab- 
solutely in sustaining the essential allegations 
of the bill.” 
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Waste Turned Into Money 


‘NHEMISTRY has contributed largely 

_) toour knowledge of the value of 
waste products — as, for example, in the 
coal-tar industry and in the manufacture 
of soap. Hydrochloric acid, at first con- 
sidered a waste, has been found to be a 
valuable agent in bleaching. The use of 
furnace slag, in former years considered 
both useless and expensive to remove, is 
becoming more general for various com- 
mercial purposes, quantities of this mate- 
rial being made into bricks, paving stones, 
cements and fertilizers. Slag wool, made 
by blowing steam through a stream of 
melted slag, is said to be an excellent heat- 
insulating material. A good example of 
metallurgical waste utilization is found in 
the production of pure tin, good weldable 
iron, and Prussian blue, from the waste 
clippings of white iron. The slaughtering 
industry has developed the utilization of 
by-products to such a state of perfection 
that it is no exaggeration to say that the 
animal slaughtered is used from the tip of 
the horn to the hair at the end of its tail. 
Among the other products saved from the 
wastage of various industrial processes 
are gelatine, glue, fertilizer, hair, bristles, 
bones, horns, glands and membranes (from 
which are obtained pepsin, thymus, thy- 
roids, pancreatin, capsules, etc.), soap- 
stock, glycerine, isinglass and albumen. 





Independent Railway Car 


’ENHE successful performance of a gas- 

i electric car, which has_ recently 
traveled over 18,000 miles without any 
cost for repairs except that due to the re- 
newal of brake shoes, and has met the 
severest requirements of railway service, 
raises the question whether the ‘‘ inde- 
pendent ’’ railway car (perhaps with a 
“ trailer ’’ attached) will not supersede in 
time the long trains in use at the present 
day. The equipment of the car referred 
to includes a gasoline engine, a generator, 
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a storage battery, and motors. The stor- 
age battery receives the surplus power 
from the generator when the load is light, 
and it is drawn upon for the extra power 
required in starting the car or in climbing 
steep grades. The interposition of the 
generator and storage battery between 
the engine and the car axle was made 
principally to overcome the difficulties of 
mechanical transmission, and to realize 
the well-known economy which is secured 
when the peak of the load is taken care of 
by a storage battery. The car mentioned 
has made a round trip of 550 miles on the 
Santa Fé system at an average speed of 
forty miles per hour, and has negotiated 
grades as high as 34 per cent. and curves 
of sixteen degrees at a speed of twenty- 
seven miles an hour. The electric instal- 
lations which are being carried out by 
some of the leading roads of the country 
will widely extend the suburban radius, 
mainly because of the frequent short train 
service which will be rendered possible ; 
and where the density of the traffic is not 
sufficient to warrant the heavy expense of 
third rail or trolley equipment, the inde- 
pendent motor car will find an ever-widen- 
ing field of usefulness. 





Huge New Irrigation Dams 


T is not generally understood that vast 
| irrigation dams are being built by 
the United States Government for the 
reclamation of the arid lands of the West, 
in comparison with which the Croton 
and Wachusett dams, for the water sup- 
ply of New York and Boston respective- 
ly, look positively small. The largest of 
these reservoirs are the Shoshone dam, 
which will be the highest in the world, 
and is being built in northern Wyoming, 
the Pathfinder dam in southeastern Wyo- 
ming, and the Roosevelt dam in Arizona. 
All three of these structures are greatly 
favored by the natural configuration of the 
country, which is such that, by damming 
up a comparatively small canyon, the 
water is impounded in vast basins which 
afford an unusual storage area. While 
the Croton dam, which is 1,108 feet long 
on the crest and 297 feet high, can store 
four thousand million cubic feet of water, 
the Shoshone, which is narrower along the 
crest and 308 feet high, can store nineteen 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three 
million, the Pathfinder forty-three thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty million, and 
the Roosevelt sixty-one thousand million 
cubic feet of water. Great economy in 
construction results from the advantages 
afforded by the lofty height and narrow 
width of the canyons at the site of the 
dam. A feature which broadly distin- 
guishes these western dams from the 
large eastern structures is that the out- 
lets, instead of passing through the ma- 
sonry of the dam, are formed in large tun- 


nels, which are driven from the interior of 
the reservoir into the solid side walls of 
the canyon, and carried through the rock 
entirely around the masonry — thus allow- 
ing the dams to be built in one hard mono- 
lithic mass. 


Largest Sailing Ship Afloat 


r yO Germany belongs the credit of pos- 
| sessing not merely some of the 
fastest steamships afloat, but also the 
largest sailing vessels. The Rickmers 
Company of Bremerhaven have built sev- 
eral large sailing vessels, chiefly for the 
handling of their enormous rice trade. 
The latest and largest of these ships, the 
**R. C. Rickmers,’’ which recently arrived 
in New York on her maiden trip, is of 
novel construction in that the huge ship, 
which has five masts heavily sparred, with 
a towering spread of canvas, has an aux- 
iliary steam engine, the special object of 
which is to assist the vessel across the belt 
of calms, and also in her harbor move- 
ments. The total spread of canvas is 
50,000 square feet ; and as the steel masts 
and steel wire rigging are of unusual 
strength, this is hung on to in a stiff blow 
long after smaller craft are shortening 
sail. The auxiliary equipment consists of 
a triple-expansion engine of 750 indicated 
horse-power, steam for which is provided 
by two boilers. The ‘‘R. C. Rickmers”’ 
is capable under favorable conditions of 
sailing faster than any ship afloat. The 
monster craft is fitted with the Bevis type 
of patent feathering propeller which, 
when sail power alone is to be used, can 
be so adjusted by means of a central shaft 
inclosed within the stem shaft that the 
propeller blades will lie in the vertical 
plane of the keel, thus minimizing the 
drag upon the vessel. The weight of the 
ship itself is 3,350 tons, and she has a 
maximum carrying capacity of about 8,000 
tons. 


Welcoming Sir William Perkin 


IR WILLIAM PERKIN, the discoverer 

of coal tar products, which in a half 
century have deeply affected the economic 
conditions of the world, is now receiving 
honor at the hands of all lovers of science 
in America. The Coal Tar Jubilee was 
held in London over two months ago, but 
New York and Boston, at banquets ten- 
dered to the distinguished visitor, have 
been showing every honor to the man 
whom the modern chemical world hails as 
the pioneer in producing substances which 
vary from the medicine which heals the 
sick to the deadly explosive of the battle- 
field. Mauve, Perkin’s original dye, has 
been everywhere in evidence on these oc- 
casions. The addresses at these gather- 
ings have unfolded a veritable romance of 
chemistry. Sir William Perkin’s great 
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work has associated science and industry 
in a way that has resulted in many prac- 
He has been called by so 
eminent an authority as Dr. Walter 
Nernst, of Géttingen, ‘‘ the founder of 
modern physical chemistry.’’ The Perkin 
Memorial Library may perpetuate the in- 
terest of these celebrations, which have 
not been allowed to pass without the pres- 
entation to Sir William of tangible trib- 
utes of a respect amounting to affection. 


tical wonders. 


The venerable chemist is as modest as he 
is learned, and nothing could have been 
finer or more touching than the way in 
which, at the close of one of his addresses, 
in which he told the story of his famous 
discovery, he declined to arrogate to him- 
self the credit of the achievement, fer- 
vently exclaiming : ‘‘ Not unto me, O Lord, 
but to Thy great name be all the praise !’ 


Complications in Russia 


S the time for the election of members 
A of the new Douma approaches, divi- 
sions and deals among the various parties 
ere taking place, and the Russian Govern- 
ment is making every effort to consolidate 
the quasi-liberal elements in support of its 
own programs. While the Social Demo- 
crats have taken charge of the movement 
to stir up rebellion among the troops, and 
have been issuing appeals to the con- 
scripts to refuse to join the colors, the 
Government leaders have advised the in- 
timidation of the opposition at the polls, 
and Premier Stolypin has adopted the 
League of Octoberists as the govern- 
mental party, to which in the coming elec- 
tion all the strength of the administration 
will be turned. The idea of the forma- 
tion of an independent Government party 
has been renounced, and the Octoberists 
have been hailed as the real constitutional 
and Liberal organization, in whose plat- 
form the friends of peaceful regeneration 
will find the expression of all their sincer- 
est desires. The renunciation of the pas- 
sive resistance idea in the coming elec- 
tions by the Constitutional Democrats has 
not been sufficient to reinstate them in the 
Premier’s favor, and the full power of the 
administration will be employed against 
the party until it puts on sackcloth for all 
the acts committed at Viborg. Twenty- 
four of the ex-members of the last Par- 
liament are now in prison on various 
charges. Extraordinary efforts are being 
made to guard the Czar from violence. 
The Russian Premier is determined to 
have a docile Parliament, and if this can- 
not be obtained the Czar may cancel the 
second Douma with a stroke of his impe- 
rial pen. 


Cities Built to Order 


rT XHE exigencies created by the decision 
| of large corporations to locate their 
plants at points strategic from a commer- 
cial point of view, but not possessing 
housing accommodations, have demanded 
the erection of cities built as it were in a 
night, according to the improved plans of 
municipal construction with which the 
public is familiar in this modern age. The 
United States Steel Corporation has been 
building such a city — or overgrown town 
on the shores of Lake Michigan, where 
enormous furnaces and rolling mills are 


located. The corporation dealt from the 
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start with problems which every decent 
city must solve in time — laying out 
streets, providing a sewage system, run- 
ning water and gas pipes, and providing 
for markets. Now it is announced that 
James J. Hillis to build such a city, to be 
called ‘‘ Saint James,’’ and to be situated 
on Gray’s Bay of the Pacific Ocean, six- 
teen miles above the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River. It is to be another ocean port, 
and it is expected that the new city will 
divide the Columbia River ocean commerce 
with Portland and Astoria, and, in short, 
will be a ready-made metropolis conjured 
into existence by irresistible industrial 
forces that create new conditions and 
perform marvels. James J. Hill has long 
had a reputation for being a kind of 
economic necromancer, a wizard who is 
creating a new empire in the Northwest. 
These cities made to order, while built on 
improved lines as to sanitation, and per- 
haps architecture, will present for the 
sociologist new problems for review, in- 
asmuch as peculiar relations and condi- 
tions are induced when tenants have a 
corporation rather than some individual 
for a landlord. 


Second Hudson Tunnel Opened 


rWNHE second tube of the Pennsylvania 

| tunnel under the North River was 
officially opened on Oct. 10, when a small 
party of invited guests and reporters were 
conducted over the 6,600 feet of subway 
that reaches from 33d Street and Eleventh 
Avenue, Manhattan, to Weehawken, where 
the river tunnel joins the extension that is 
being bored through Bergen Hill. Before 
the two shields were brought together 
final measurements were taken, as in the 
case of the north tube already opened, to 
ascertain that the alignment was correct. 
The result was a triumph for the builders 
of the tunnel that surpassed the one 
achieved in the north tube, which was the 
subject of comment the world over. The 
deviation in the first tube was found to be 
one-sixteenth of an inch, but in the south 
tube this slight deviation had been elimi- 
nated, and when the shields met it was 
found that the two steel tubes fitted as 
exactly as if they had been made in one 
piece. The tunnels will not be ready for 
trains for a year to come, as a lining of 
cement a foot and a half deep must be put 
in, and piles will be driven every fifty feet 
under the tunnel to solid rock, to prevent 
its sinking. 


Cuban Conditions Improving 


S the result of firm action and tactful 
l methods Secretary of War Taft has 
been enabled this past week to turn over 
the government of Cuba to his successor, 
Charles E. Magoon. The transfer of 
authority was accomplished quietly, with- 
out ceremony, Mr. Magoon simply issuing 
a short proclamation advising the Cubans 
that the administration of their affairs 
directly by the United States is to ter- 
minate when the Cubans prove their 
capacity for home rule — the date of with- 
drawal from Cuba not being fixed. Secre- 
tary Taft, before leaving, issued a general 
amnesty proclamation, very broad in its 
provisions, and on that account not wholly 
approved by irreconcilable elements among 
the Cubans. The United States Govern- 
ment performed the feat of putting 6,000 
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troops, well equipped, into Cuba in twelve 
days, but their services, except as police 
will probably not be needed. Genera 
Funston’s recall has excited some com 
ment, but is explained as in no wise 
reflection upon him. It is an open secret 
however, that his presence irritated th 
Cubans. The better elements in Cuba ar 
rallying about the provisional Government, 
and the way is being prepared for election 
which shall fairly represent the minds o 
the people. 


Religious Issue in Spain 


YCARCELY has the religious situatio 
Ss in France relapsed to a comparative- 
ly unimportant place in the newspapers 
before the question of the relations b« 
tween Church and State in Spain looms 
up as a divisive issue, which may lx 
brought to an acute stage by the assem- 
bling of the Cortes this week, when the 
Vatican and the Liberal government of 
Marshal Lopez Dominguez will cross 
swords. The democratic program of th 
Liberals, while it does not propose imme- 
diately to raise the question of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, is distinct}; 
anti-clerical, and if it progresses success- 
fully is sure in the end to bring about a 
severance of the ties which now bind to- 
gether the Vatican and the Bourbon dy- 
nasty. The Dominguez cabinet has joined 
battle with the Vatican over the question 
of civil marriages and the public ceme- 
teries. Up to 1868 Spain tolerated no 
worship but the Catholic for Spaniards, 
but the revolution of that year procured 
liberty for the press, and freedom as to 
propaganda, public meetings, and _ burial. 
In 1875 occurred a Bourbon reaction, but 
since that year the Liberals, led by such 
men as Senor Sagasta, have been grad- 
ually training the people to require and 
respect popular liberty in religion as in 
everything else. 


Sam Jones Dead 


.AM JONES, the noted evangelist, 
Ss died suddenly last Monday, Oct. 15, 
while in a sleeping-car bound to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. He was born in Carters- 
ville, Georgia, in 1849, coming of a family 
of preachers, and had the best of reli- 
gious training. At the time of the war 
he was exposed to peculiar temptations, 
but at the age of twenty-four devoted 
himself to preaching the Gospel, on a 
Georgia circuit, his only books being 4 
Bible and the fifth volume of Spurgeon’s 
sermons. His first evangelistic work 
outside of his own State was undertaken 
in 1881, when he began to labor in Ala- 
bama. Thereafter at different periods he 
visited Florida, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
Texas, Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
New York. In 1888 he held a four weeks 
successful meeting in the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle. In Nashville his success was most 
remarkable. After the meetings were 
over the liberal citizens of Nashville of- 
fered him a house worth $10,000, which he 
declined with thanks. At Knoxville and 
Murfreesboro his success was also very 
great. Sam Jones was recalled to a fresh 
allegiance to Christ during the special 
meetings held recently in Atlanta. He 
was a unique character, utterly unconye"- 
tional, and a natural born orator. 
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Around the 


TWELVE DAYS ON THE SEA 


T was characteristically thoughtful in 
| our generous friend that the around- 
the-world tickets placed in our hands were 
from New York to New York, and not 
from Boston to Boston. One wrench from 
home and friends, mainly unobserved, is 
quite enough for some of us. Some of 
the partings of unknown families at New 
York were particularly impressive and 
pathetic, especially that of parents with a 
daughter, a Vassar graduate, married on 
the day of sailing to an Italian, a physi- 
cian in Naples. We were told the ro- 
mantic story that the bride, when in Flor- 
ence, Italy, and dangerously ill, was suc- 
cessfully treated by the physician and fell 
in love with him. But the last good-bys 
at the pier are finally spoken, and the 
stanch steamer is bearing us  quick- 
ly out to sea. We are reminded, as we 
are leaving the harbor, of the pertinent 
and comprehensive paragraph in the 
‘*Prefatory Note’’ of Dr. J. B. Young, 
of Cincinnati, in his splendid little book- 
let, ‘‘ Days and Nights on the Sea: ’’ 


“A tour abroad —for health, restful recrea- 
tion, social and mental culture, professional 
study, or what-not—is mever to be forgotten. 
To bid farewell to home and friends, and em- 
bark upon a great iron steamer fora journey 
across the ‘shining, big sea-water’ called the 
Atlantic; to watch the cliffs and headlands of 
the American coast sink and fade away behind 
the western horizon; to look out in all direc- 
tions over billowy wastes and sweeping tides, 
pondering their terrific grandeur, their majestic 
beauty, their hidden perils; to anticipate with 
tremulous eagerness the sights beyond, where 
camp and court, boulevard and battlefield, liter- 
ary accumulations and artistic treasures, in ex- 
haustless affluence, await the longing eye — all 
this is an experience strangely impressive and 
abidingly memorable.” 


The steamer, ‘‘K6nigin Luise,’’ is of 
the North German Lloyd Line, and is, 
therefore, wholly officered by Germans. 
Order, service, courtesy, characterize the 
management. The ship is first-class in 
every respect, and every possible atten- 
tion is given to subserve the comfort of 
the cabin passengers. On the whole, we 
are favored with a quiet sea, and the 
days and nights are filled with rest and 
delight. ‘‘Sleep the first seventy-two 
hours,’’ our friend bade us. We did not 
fully obey his injunction, but, when once 
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** exiled on the sea,’’ with no daily papers, 
no exchanges, and hopelessly aloof from 
the ceaseless routine of many years, 
sleeping seemed a most natural and re- 
freshing experience. Mrs. William But- 
ler has proved a splendid gailor, and has 
been especially cheery and hopeful. She 
is as confident of seeing India as Paul 
was when he repeatedly asserted against 
all obstacles and discouragements: ‘‘I 
must see Rome also.’’ She is the subject 








MRS. BUTLER, SON AND DAUGHTER 
Taken on board the “ Kénigin Luise ”’ 

of so many tender and earnest prayers 
and so much affectionate interest, that 
we, too, feel confident she will see India, 
and return to her home to tell the thrill- 
ing story. As we write, she sits at a desk 
near by attending, with her own hand, to 
her extensive correspondence. 

The days on shipboard pass quickly. 
The first bugle-call for breakfast is heard 
at 7.30. After breakfast at 8 the passen- 
gers sit on deck in their steamer chairs 
covered with rugs, occupied with book or 
magazine, or writing the home letters 
which are so eagerly awaited. At 10 
o’clock the band plays on the deck for 
nearly a half hour. At 11 a light lunch is 
served. One o’clock is the regular lunch 
hour. At 4 o’clock lemonade with lunch 
is served. Seven o’clock is the hour 

or dinner, and the band plays while the 
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guests sit for a full hour and more at the 
table. Some Americans were more deep- 
ly touched than our readers can well ap- 
preciate when the ‘‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ ‘‘America,’’ ‘‘Old Kentucky 
Home,’’ and ‘‘ Dixie Land ’’ were heard. 
There are 750 Italians — mostly men, with 
some women and children — on board, re- 
turning to Naples for the winter. They 
are steerage passengers, and have been at 
work mainly in New York and Pennsylva- 
nia on the construction of roads and tun- 
nels. They will come back to the United 
States in the spring to renew their labor. 
They are mainly young and single men, 
but there are some who have wives and 
children. They are a curious but happy 
company, dressed in overalls and the 
plainest of working clothes. It is said, 
however, that they have a new suit and 
fine apparel to don on the day of landing 
at Naples. 


, 


SKETCHES OF OUR COMPANIONS 


We improve some of the leisure of these 
passing hours on the steamer to present 
pen sketches of our companions, in whom 
the entire church is now so deeply inter- 
ested. First, of course, we tell a little of 
the wonderful story of the woman who is, 
perhaps, more tenderly carried in the 
thought and affection of our connectional 
Methodism than any other. 


Mrs. William Butler 


Clementina Rowe Butler was born in Wexford, 
Ireland. She was 86 years old the 30th of last 
July. Victoria, Queen of England and Empress 
of India, was only two years old when Mrs. But- 
ler was born. She, in turn, was ten years old 
when Diaz, President of Mexico, was born. In 1854 
shecame to the United States and married Rev. 
William Butler, then pastor of Lynn Common, 
Jesse Lee’s old church. She was converted in 
early life under the preaching of him who after- 
wards became her hus- 
band. She shared heartily 
in the purpose of her hus- 
band to go to India. Very 
fond in early life of his- 
tory and books of travel, 
when called to mission 
work, she was full of in- 
formation concerning In- 
dia and other countries. 
When a teacher in the 
Sunday-school in Man- 
chester, England, a missionary from the Fiji 
Islands greatly interested and impressed her, 
though then she little dreamed of the life-work 
before her. Thus often does God, in His infinite 
but unrecognized plans, prepare His faithful 
young servants for the work for which they are 
selected. Dr. and Mrs. William Butler went to India 
in 1856. It took them more than five months then to 
make the journey which is now made in less than 
twenty-five days. They moved eighteen times 
in nine years, and never had a vacation in all that 
time. They went through the fearful perils of 
the Sepoy Mutiny. How often have we been 
thrilled as we have heard both describe the ter- 
rors, and at last the relief, of that event. Mrs. 
Butler is the only American woman who ever 
saw the face of the Empress of Delhi, wife of 
the last of the great Moguls. She served tea to 
General Havelock’s soldiers, when they arrived 
to deliver them. Dr. and Mrs. Butler returned 
to the United States in 1865. She was largely in- 














strumental in organizing the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and was first president of 
the New York Branch and afterwards its corre- 
sponding secretary. In 1873 Dr. and Mrs. Butler 
went to Mexico and planted the missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church there. In 1880 they 
returned to the United States. From that date 
she has traveled extensively through the States 
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organizing auxiliaries and sowing missionary 
seed which has sprung up to bear sixty and 
even a hundred-fold. She is the mother of five 
children, two being buried in India and one in 
Mexico. In 1883 Dr. and Mrs. Butler, with their 
daughter, Miss Clementina, re-visited India, and 
received a series of welcomes that were indeed 
enthusiastic ovations. In August, 1898, Dr. 
William Butler, founder of two missions with 
the indispensable help of this heroic, martyr- 
spirited wife, passed on to his reward. Reverent- 
ly do we recall the day when we bore him to his 
burial from the Methodist Church in Newton 
Centre. Since that date this elect woman has 
lived in her humble but comfortable home at 
Newton Centre, greatly loved and revered by 
all. She is the incarnation of the missionary 
spirit, a woman of wonderful faith, greatly gift- 
ed in prayer, and always impressive in speech. 
We devoutly rejoice that she is spared to see 
this day, and is on the way to India. She is filled 
with inspired and inspiring anticipation. She 
wouldrather die in India than not make the ef- 
fort to be present at the Jubilee. The church 
has had but one Mrs. William Butler. Her work 
for the cause of missions cannot be estimated or 
characterized. It will be known to the fullonly 
in God’s great reckoning day. What more beau- 
tiful act could any man be privileged to perform 
than to make it possible, as one of our modest 
laymen has done, that she shall re-visit India, 
and that her daughter shall accompany her to 
take care of her ? 


Miss Clementina Butler 


The daughter who accompanies her mother 
was born in Bareilly, India, on the mission-field. 
It would be strange if she were not devoted to 
missions. She was born in a mission atmos- 
phere, and love for missions and devotion to the 
extension of the same has been her absorbing 
«nd impassioned life-work. She has been the 
most faithful of daughters to father and mother. 
It has been a delight to 
her to sacrifice every- 
thing for their comfort. 
Tender and more helpful 
than mother could be to 
child, has she been to her 
mother. For these many 
years, in addition to the 
eare of her mother, she 
has been ready with pen 
and voice, in every way, 
to help on the work of 
Foreign Missionary Society. 





the Woman’s 
It is impossible to describe or to do justice 


to her manifold and successful labors. She 
is secretary of the Home Department of the 
New England Branch of the W. F. M.S., and 
secretary from the beginning of the central 
committee of the United Study of Missions, 
which is the only tangible result of the Ecu- 
menical Conference of Missions in New York 
city in 1900. This committee publishes a book 
each year, which is accepted as the text-book 
for the study of forty-four Woman’s Boards of 
Missions in the United States and Canada. To 
date, over 250,000 copies of these volumes have 
been sold. She is now chairman of the board of 
directors of the Ramabai Association. In 1903 
she published a biography of her father. As we 
pen this closing sentence of her sketch, she, with 
her brother and niece, walks past on the deck. 
Walking the deck is a favorite exercise with 
many, some striving to make a signal daily 
record —‘‘ ten times round making a mile.” 


Rev. John Wesley Butler, D. D. 


What more fitting, every way delightful, and 
in a sense necessary, than that this son, so long 
connected with our Mission in Mexico, should 
accompany the mother and sister to India and 
share in the celebration of the jubilee ? Besides 
the unspeakable enjoyment of the privilege to 
him, and the delight which he takes in minister- 
ing to the mother’s comfort, who can measure 
the value to the church at large when he returns 
to tell the story ? Having visited him in his 
Mexican home fourteen years ago, studied the 
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work there, and noted with joy its steady growth 
and expansion in all the years since under his 
wise and fostering leadership, we are especially 
glad to outline his life-story. 

He was born in Shelburne Falls, Mass., Oct. 13, 
1851. Four and one-half years old when father 
and mother went to India, he was left behind at 
Wilton, Conn., in a little country boarding- 
school with his brother William, two years older. 
The brother met with a fatal accident two years 
before the return of the parents. This is a pa- 
thetic reminder of the sacrifice which these 
parents made that they 
might carry the Gospel of 
Christ to those deprived 
of it. In 1866, after the 
father had returned and 
was pastor of Walnut St., 
Chelsea, on the last Fri- 
day night of the year 
1866, John was converted. 
Clementina was convert- 
ed when her father was 
pastor of the church at 
Melrose, Mass. William 
Butler led his own chil- 
dren to Christ. To him 
the conversion of his chil- 
dren under his ministry 
was a normal and expected result. While the son 
was a student at the School of Theology, Boston 
University, which he entered in the fall of 1871, 
he supplied the churches at Dorchester St. and 
Egleston Square, being blessed with gracious 
revivals. He was ordained a deacon and elder 
at the New England Conference held in Charles- 
town in 1874 by Bishops Janes and Ames. Then, 
22\% years of age, on April 25 he set sail for 
Mexico in company with Dr. Charles W. Drees, 
arriving May 9. He has been, therefore, for 
over thirty-two years in continuous service, 
never having taken a full year’s vacation in the 
home-land. He has been called to special and 
distinguished service with voice and pen — has 
delivered courses of lectures at Syracuse and 
Ohio Wesleyan Universities which have been 
published ; his sketches of Mexico have had 
large sale; and he has a small volume in the 
missionary series now in press at the Western 
House, entitled, ‘“‘ Mexico Coming to the Light.” 
He has four times represented the Mexico Con- 
ference at the General Conference, and in 1890 
was a delegate to the Ecumenical Conference in 
London. When he went to Mexico the mission 
was sixteen months old. There were then four 
or five congregations, with perhaps 300 members. 
There are now over 150 congregations, with 
more than 6,000 members, and property in 
churches, schools and parsonages of over a 
million dollars in Mexican money. Dr. Butler is 
a very wise executive, a splendid business man- 
ager, a diplomat of high and successful ability, 
having the confidence and affection of President 
Diaz in all these critical years. By this relation 
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to the Mexican Government he has been able to 
render our mission, and indeed all American 
visitors to Mexico, invaluable service. During 
these long years he has been connected with the 
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Cristiano Abogado, and for the last ten years its 
responsible editor. He has just said to us, with 
tearful gratitude: ‘It has been the dream of 
my life that I might see India. My dear father 
often expressed the earnest desire that I should 
visit India, and now, through the good provi- 
dence of God and the generous kindness of 
friends, my dream, and my father’s for me, are 
to be fulfilled.” Confident are we that the gen- 
eral church will devoutly rejoice in this rare 
privilege, and tenderly pray that he may be 
guarded and brought back in safety. 


THE AZORES 


On Friday morning, Sept. 21, about 5 
o’clock, the cry of ‘‘ Land! Land !’’ was 
heard, and we hastened on deck to behold, 
on the north of us, from two to three 
miles away, the Isle of San Miguel, one of 
the beautiful nine islands known as the 
Azores. We had been watching for them 
vainly the preceding day; and some of 
those people who have the ability to see 
generally what they are looking for, an- 
nounced that they discerned the outlines 
of one island. This group of islands con- 
tains a population in the aggregate of 
nearly 260,000. They belong to Portugal. 
We passed so near the capital of San 
Miguel — Ponta Delgada — that the 
churches, business blocks and large groups 
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of houses could be easily seen. It is a 
city of 20,000 inhabitants. The buildings, 
snowy white, glittering in the morning 
sun, were good to behold. Land seemed 
very welcome after seven days on a shore- 
less sea. Freedom of the press is allowed 
with a license not exercised even in our 
country of ‘‘ yellow journalism.’’ A re- 
cent historian says: ‘‘ The Portuguese 
are rabid politicians. In Lisbon, Portugal, 
there are not less than eighteen papers 
published every day of different political 
shades, besides fifty-five weeklies, fort- 
nightlies and monthlies, all greedily de- 
voured. Ponta Delgada follows suit with 
thirteen dailies and monthlies, all written 
in ‘high-falutin’ style.’’ The islands 
rise from the shore into high mountain 
ranges, with cone-shaped, volcanic sum- 
mits, but all are covered with verdure, 
shrubbery and trees. The productiveness 
of the soil is said to be truly astonishing, 
oranges, lemons, pineapples and numerous 
other fruits being cultivated with great 
success. It is said that the San Miguel 
orange has no European rival, and is pre- 
eminent for the fineness of its quality. 
[Continued on page 1332] 
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MARGIN BETWEEN PROFES-. 
SION AND PRACTICE 


N editorial writer in a recent 
yl English journal has called atten- 
tion to the keen insight with which the 
thousands who criticise the church dis- 
cover the margin between profession 
and practice on the part of Chris- 
tian people. It is a very wholesome 
discipline for us sternly to face the 
facts in thismatter. It is a good thing 
when we are made to feel how relent- 
less and just is the demand that the 
Christian shall not dishonor in his prac- 
tice the confession of his lips in his 
public covenant. The moral lapse of a 
Christian man is simply a spiritual dis- 
aster of the gravest kind. Theoretical 
atheism is not nearly so destructive to 
faith as is the practical atheism seen in 
the fearful margin between profession 
and practice in the case of many con- 
spicuous Christians. The great proof 
that Christianity furnishes for itself is 
in the changed life of its converts and 
in the consistent life of its faithful fol- 
lowers, Faith is not easy for most 
men at best. Really to believe, with 
the consent of the whole being, involves 
the strongest powers and finest activi- 
ties of the spirit. The consistent life 
of others is the greatest help which can 
be given from any human source to the 
soul that is making the fight for faith. 

Our daily problem is essentially this : 
to reduce the margin of difference be- 
tween our Christian profession and 
Christian practice. We do not live for 
ourselves. The life we live counts for 
others. Shall it be for or against their 
faith? If it istrue, if our deeds match 
our creeds, then those who are strug- 
gling for assurance and confidence will 
find in us their towers of refuge, and 
we shall be ‘‘ cups of strength ”’ to 
them in the critical moments of their 
lives. Sean that margin ! 


FOLLOWING HARD AFTER 
GOD 


| AVID, the son of Jesse, was ‘“‘a 

man after God’s own heart,’ 
not because he did not sin grievously 
and inexcusably, but because he had a 
mighty yearning after godliness, and 
responded temperamentally and emo- 
tionally to the calls for affection which 
his Maker made upon him. David was 
aman whom no falls or disappoint- 
ments, whether in political affairs or in 
his own moral life, could discourage. 
The very laments which he voices in 
the Psalms were really challenges to 
his soul to arise and do better in the 
future. David had his ups and downs 
as a believer, but his ups were more 
than his downs. Characteristically and 
constantly he was a good man — it was 
only incidentally, and so to speak acci- 
dentally, that he was bad. David had 
the spirit of invincible persistency. 
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He knew what he wanted, whether it 
was a throne or a character, and he 
went for it. His days were times of 
struggle, unrest and turmoil, but on 
the whole he kept in the forefront of 
the fighting for all good causes, and 
acquitted himself as a moral hero. 
David, like Jacob, may have been at 
times a little queer, but he was not a 
quitter. He kept on, and he won a 
crown. 

God loves those who love Him, even 
though they be imperfect, and at times 
involved in sore temptation and trial. 
The ‘‘ godly’’ man is not the man who 
is perfect, but the man who follows 
hard after God—who will have God. 
Keen temptation may buffet such a 
man, and even keep him captive for 
awhile now and then in some Doubting 
Castle or in the morass of a dark 
temptation, but the prisoner will es- 
cape, and finally will make his home 
on high with God. What, then, is 
needed is more charity for the weak 
brother, the sometimes erratic be- 
liever, the now and then lapsing David, 
since out of such materials, strange as 
it may seem, the Lord is even now 
fashioning characters that will gleam 
with glorious light through all eter- 
nity. Have patience with yourself and 
with others, accounting, with Peter, 
that ‘‘the long-suffering of our Lord 
is salvation.”’ 


The P. S. A. Conference 


r¥N\HE movement in England known as 
| the ‘‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon ’’ is 
not entirely unknown to our readers. In- 
augurated thirty-one years ago by a hum- 
ble layman who is still living, its societies 
now number about 1,700, with an approxi- 
mate weekly attendance of half a million, 
drawn from aclass almost totally outside 
the churches. Its seventh national con- 
ference was held in London last month. 
Ten federations from the leading cities of 
England were represented. Rev. F. B. 
Meyer was chosen president. His address 
on ‘* Brotherhood — Our Watchword and 
Aim,’’ struck the keynote of the organiza- 
tion, which is essentially fraternal and 
works for the social and religious better- 
ment of the unchurched masses. He dwelt 
especially on the fact that while com- 
plaints of ‘‘ dwindling congregations and 
the ebb of the people from religious serv- 
ices ’’ were widespread, never before in 
English history had such vast audiences of 
working-men gathered systematically on 
Sunday afternoons. Undoubtedly the suc- 
cess of this remarkable movement is 
largely due to the absence of pew restric- 
tions and conventional etiquette, the free 
and easy atmosphere of the gatherings, 
the ‘‘ brief, bright and brotherly ’’ talks 
on vital and practical subjects — electoral 
and social purity, war and peace, gambling 
and other deteriorating vices, for exam- 
ple — the enlivening music, and similar 
attractions. The underlying aim, how- 
ever, is never, apparently, lost sight of — 
to bring these outsiders ultimately into 
the fold and to a knowledge of, and friend- 
ship with, the great Elder Brother. 
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— Prof. Adolf Harnack will be one of 
the German guests at the opening of the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg next 
April. 


— Bishop Vincent will give a series of 
lectures on various phases of church life 
before the Broad St. Church, Columbus, 
O., beginning the first Sunday in Decem- 
ber. 


— Mrs. Mary Foster, a revivalist, who has 
been preaching in a schoolhouse near Ko- 
komo, Ind., on a recent Sunday led thirty 
converts toa brook and immersed them. 
The thirtieth was her husband. 


— Archbishop Bond, primate of all Can- 
ada of the Church of England, died last 
week at the age of 91, retaining, with but 
little impairment, his mental and physical 
faculties and fulfilling his official duties to 
the end. 


— One of our Ohio pastors — Rev. N. W. 
Stroup, of Windermere Church, Cleve- 
land — will use a five months’ leave of ab- 
sence in post-graduate work in Oxford 
University, England. 


— Miss Minnie V. Taylor, a graduate of 
Syracuse University, class of 1906, sailed 
from New York on the steamship ‘‘ Al- 
lianea,’’ en route for South America, by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama. Miss 
Taylor goes asa recruit to the Methodist 
Mission in Santiago, Chile. 


— The marriage of Miss Alice May Ho- 
man to Rev. Henry Elfred Leech, pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Goodwin’s Mills, Me., occurred at the 
home of the bride in East Saugus last 
week. Rev. Alonzo Sanderson performed 
the ceremony, assisted by the bridegroom’s 
father, Rev. S. E. Leech, pastor at Kenne- 
bunkport, Me. Both father and son are 
alumni of Boston University. 


—Rev. Gottlieb Schaenzlin, a member 
on trial in the Central German Conference, 
and for the last year pastor at McKees- 
port, Pa., sailed from New York city on 
the steamship ‘‘La Lorraine,’’ Oct. 11. 
Mr. Schaenzlin is a native of Germany, 
and a graduate of the German Wallace 
College at Berea, Ohio, class of 1905. He 
is under appointment as a missionary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Cal- 
cutta, Bengal. 


— Some time ago Rev. C. Harley Smith, 
of Taunton, missionary secretary of New 
Bedford District, gave an address before 
a district meeting of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-school Association on ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Methods in the Sunday-school.’’ Pas- 
tors of other denominations expressed 
deep interest in the Methodist plan of 
organizing the Sunday-school into a mis- 
sionary society. Mr. Smith’s address on 
this subject is published in the October 
number of the Missionary Review of the 
World. 


— The fiftieth anniversary of the minis- 
trations of Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
to the South Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church in this city, was quietly but grate- 
fully observed by his parishioners on Oct. 
7. Says the Christian Register: ‘‘Some 
of the spiritual services which Dr. Hale 
has rendered to his fellows during the last 
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few weeks have been reported to us as 
unsurpassed by anything that he has ever 
done. Old age seems not to have touched 
his spirit, and his sympathetic ministra- 
tions are more effective than ever.’’ 


Rev. Dr. J. F. Haley, of Pine St. 
Church, Portland, was inadvertently trans- 
ferred to Pine St., Bangor, in our columns 
last week. 


Dr. Camden M. Cobern has entered 
upon his work as professor of the English 
Bible in Allegheny College at Meadville, 
Pa. , 


Prof. Borden P. Bowne is lecturing 
this week at Rochester Baptist Theologic- 
al Seminary on ‘‘ Determinism and Free 
Will.”’ 

The State of Alabama very worthily 
contributes to the gallery of representa- 
tive men in the national gallery a statue 
of the late Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 


Mr. Charles L. Warren, eldest brother 
of Bishop Warren and of Dr. W. F. War- 
ren of Boston University, died at his resi- 
dence in Florence, Mass., on Saturday, 
Oct. 13. Through a long life he adorned 
the doctrine of God our Saviour. 


Dr. Pierre Janet will be one of the 
Lowell Institute lecturers in this city this 
winter. To those who understand French 
his course on ‘‘ Psychotherapeutics ’’ will 
prove of high value — he being easily at 
the head as an authority on mental heal- 
ing. 


Senator Dolliver, of lowa, worthy son 
of the well-known itinerant, ‘‘ Father ’’ 
Dolliver, lives at Fort Dodge, and fortu- 
nately was on hand to greet the lowa Con- 
ference at the opening of its recent ses- 
sion in that city witha ‘‘ hearty and sym- 
pathetic speech.’’ His sister, Margaret 
Gay Dolliver, is in charge of the College of 
Women, the new department of Morning- 
side College, which President Lewis has 
recently inaugurated. 


~Says the Hartford Courant: ‘‘ Mon- 
day afternoon (Oct. 8), at Voorheesville, 
N. Y., Presiding Elder Van Valkenburg 
and half a dozen Methodist preachers of 
the Albany District had a jolly game of 
‘one old cat.’ One of the players, Rev. 
A. E. Eaton, is 72; another, Rev. E. H. 
Brown, weighs 225 pounds. ‘The game 
was cleanly, boisterous, but nevertheless 
strenuous,’ notes the Albany Journal’s re- 
porter ; ‘the reverend gentlemen swatted 
the ball and legged it to the bases in prime 
style. There were some signs of lameness 
in pastors’ studies today.’ ”’ 


— Bishop J. E. Robinson writes that, in 
view of emergencies in the Bengal Con- 
ference, owing largely to the breakdown 
in health of missionaries, and especially to 
the homegoing on furlough of Rev. David 
H. Lee, who has been presiding elder of 
Caleutta District since January, 1904, he 
has found it necessary to transfer Rev. F. 
B. Price to Bengal, and has appointed him 
presiding elder of Calcutta District. ‘‘ Dr. 
Price’s five years’ service in Burma, as 
missionary and presiding elder,’’ says the 
Bishop, ‘‘ has been most acceptable and 
efficient. His fellow-missionaries in that 
interesting field deeply regret the necessi- 
ty which has taken him from Burma. But 
the more important interests in the larger 
field to which he has been transferred 
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will furnish wider scope for his proved 
administrative abilities. His new address 
will be 13 Wellington Square, Calcutta. 


Rev. B. M. Jones succeeds Dr. Price 
as presiding elder of Burma District. 
Mr. Jones has acquired an_ excellent 


command of the Burmese language, and is 
much beloved by his missionary col- 
leagues.’’ 


Says the Congregationalist : ‘* Unity 
tells of an unusual but welcome proof 
of Christian unity in the town of Brain- 
ard, Minn. The Catholic priest, Father 
Lynch, wrote to the Minnesota Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conference expressing 
regret that the Methodist pastor of the 
town was to be stationed elsewhere, and 
stating that if the cause of the removal 
was financial, he would be glad to see that 
cause removed. The cause was other than 
financial, but it shows what sort of priests 
Archbishop Ireland has been training.”’ 


Of Rev. Joseph C. Thomas, who died 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., Sept. 18, the 
Christian Advocate says: ‘‘ In the death 
of this brother, the Methodist Historical 
Society in the city of New ¥ork, formed 
of the pre-existing historical societies of 
the Newark, New York and New York 
East Conferences, has lost its librarian, the 
Christian Advocate one of its most useful 
assistants, the New York East Confer- 
ence and the ministry a spotless member, 
the Metropolitan Temple a faithful work- 
er, and the poor and the unfortunate, the 
stranger and the penitent, an unswerving 
anda self-denying friend.’” Mr. Thomas 
was held in most affectionate regard by the 
editor of the HERALD and his assistant. 


Rev. A. L. Squier writes: ‘‘ Mrs. J. 
P. Kendrick of Newtonville, who died, 
Oct. 4, at the age of 92, for almost 
three-quarters of a century was a reader 
of ZION’S HERALD. During that period 
the paper was out of the family only one 
week. It came about in this way: Her 
husband became greatly disturbed in the 
early days by the outspoken stand the 
HERALD took in many controversies of 
that time. So the subscription was with- 
drawn. It was renewed after one week 
had passed ; for, as Mrs. Kendrick was so 
fond of saying, in her own sparkling way : 
‘We found we could not keep house with- 
out it.’ ”’ 


Invitations are issued for the mar- 
riage of Miss Bertha Sanford, deaconess 
evangelist and field worker for the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, to 
Mr. Welton Stanford, Jr., of Schenectady, 
N. Y. The wedding will occur on the 
evening of Oct. 23, in the New York Ave. 
Church, Brooklyn. Miss Sanford will be 
remembered as the deaconess who assisted 
the pastors of Schenectady in their very 
successful evangelistic campaign in Jan- 
uary of last year. Mr. Stanford is a suc- 
cessful young business man of Schenec- 
tady. He belongs to a family of wealth 
and prominence, being a grand-nephew of 
the late Senator Leland Stanford, of Cali- 
fornia. He is also active in religious 
work in his own church and city, as well 
as in other places. After an extended 
wedding trip the young couple will reside 
in Schenectady, where they will occupy a 
beautiful house built upon his own estate, 
and furnished for them, by the father of 
the groom. 
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BRIEFLETS 


The most strenuous thought only hews 
the pathway for more strenuous action. 





Towards the proposed half-million en- 
dowment of De Pauw University, $150,000 
was secured last year. 


The National Congress on Uniform Di- 
vorce Law begins its second session in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 13, when important ac- 
tion will be taken. 

The country parishioner was not far out 
of the way when she remarked to her 
pastor that it was ‘‘all well enough to 
talk about getting hold of people by these 
new-fangled methods; but for my part I 
believe that what the churches need today 
to recommend ’em to folks generally is 
more consecrated gumption.”’ 





The American Bible Society will receive, 
unless the will is successfully contested, 
the sum of $750,000 from the estate of the 
late Bloodgood Haviland Cutter, the Long 
Island poet, from whose personality one of 
Mark Twain’s characters was drawn. 


If the Presbyterian Brotherhood really 
succeeds in attracting, as speakers, to its 
convention, to be held in Indianapolis, Nov. 
14-15, William J. Bryan, Grover Cleveland, 
Woodrow Wilson, John H. Converse, Wil- 
lis Baer, Morris K. Jesup, as has been an- 
nounced, the occasion will be a notable one 
indeed. 

To assist the Epworth Memorial Church 
in Cleveland, O., in the effort to pay its 
indebtedness, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Nevada, O., sent a carload of 
country produce, which was put on sale 
and found ready purchasers. 

Life wears a friendly aspect to every 
one who truly believes that God is love. 





Here is a young pastor who is beauti- 
fully illustrating the ‘‘evangelistic em- 
phasis ’’ commended by Dr. Sheridan in 
our last issue. His charge is on Cape Cod, 
and for some weeks of late a number of 
Portuguese have been in his village em- 
ployed to harvest the cranberry crop. 
These have lived in the ‘‘ bunk-house ”’ 
near the bog. Our wide-awake minister 
promptly visited them, and procured for 
them from the Massachusetts Bible Society 
a much-needed supply of Bibles and New 
Testaments. ‘‘Then,’’ he says, ‘‘I got 
some friends to help, and every Sunday 
they have been in the place we have car- 
ried down a little organ, and have had a 
song service, followed by Scripture read- 
ing in English by myself, and in Portu- 
guese by one of them. Then I explain the 
Scripture, read briefly, pray, and finally we 
close with more singing and the benedic- 
tion. They have seemed to enjoy it very 
much, and have thanked us for coming. 
They come and stand near the organ dur- 
ing the service, and keep good order, 
while they listen very respectfully.’’ As a 
result of this friendly Christian attention, 
no less than four of the Portuguese have 
begun to attend the regular public services 
of our church in that village. 
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The A. B. C. F. M. 
A Centenary: 1806 — 1906 


Millenniums long the years 
Since cradled in the fragrant hay 
The lowly, lordly Jesus lay ; 
Outrang the joyous spheres 
When the Desire of Nations came 
All nations’ freedom to proclaim. 


A century long the years 
Since cradled in the fragrant hay 
’Mid thunderbolt and lightning play, 
An infant cause appears ; 
The humble stack becomes a shrine 
When o’er it broods a Power Divine. 


Endless the thronging years, 
Each mystic morn unrolls, 
Touched by those high, uplifted souls 
Who saw God’s kingdom near ; 
And the far shining of their day 
Widens to hold eternity. 
LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, in Springfield 
Republican. 


HAYSTACK HEROISM 


Missionary Message of the Past to the 
Future 


NE hundred years ago, five ardent 
( ) young college students, strolling 
out for a walk in the fields of Williams- 
town, took shelter from a thunderstorm 
under a now immortal haystack, where an 
impromptu prayer-meeting was _ held 
which has had as its logical and historical 
consequence the inauguration of the 
American missionary movement. Many 
Williams students before and since have 
strolled out towards Greylock, but none 
ever saw before they returned so signifi- 
cant a vision or found so fruitful a motive 
and inspiration. 

The American Board which, like Chris- 
tianity itself, began in a small way asa 
simple proposition to a few men, has been 
celebrating, this past week, the ‘‘ Hay- 
stack Centennial.’’ Clergymen, mission- 
aries, teachers, laymen and friends of 
missions from all sections of America and 
some from distant parts of the globe, 
gathered to recount the story of one hun- 
dred years of illustrious missionary ef- 
fort and to celebrate Haystack heroism. 

In 1806 America, taken up with the 
problems of government in a New World, 
and absorbed in its own really provincial 
life, shumbered on in unconcern regarding 
the heathen. There were many churches 
in New England and good people in them, 
but they were too self-centred. For 
them the kingdom of God terminated with 
the bounds of the parish green. It was 
a missionary night, and the gross dark- 
ness of a self-absorbed selfishness op- 
pressed all the people. 

It was then that God, with whom there 
is no restraint to work by many or by 
few, set in motion by the agency of a few 
obscure students in a New England col- 
lege forces that have since worked might- 
ily for missions. It might have been said 
by Mills, as it was said by Nehemiah in a 
dark age of Hebrew history: ‘‘And I 
arose in the night, I and some few men 
with me.’’ Some few men! The best 
part of history has been made by ‘‘ some 
few.’’ The immortal few at Williams were 
Mills, Richards, Loomis, Robbins and Green 
—but the greatest of these was Mills. 
Mills was a hero among heroes not by vir- 
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tue of great mentality or physique, but 
by the right of an utter consecration of 
his powers to duty in its farthest reaches. 
Almost all the kinds of missionary activ- 
ity carried on today Mills hada hand in 
by anticipation. His companions were 
close seconds to him in zeal and self-sac- 
rifice. Their combined devotion precipi- 
tated upon the churches the urgent ques- 
tion of the formation of a society which 
should stand behind those few first student 
volunteers, and the American Board and 
other kindred organizations as noble re- 
sulted. 

The centennial celebration, which in- 
cluded the annual meeting of the Board, 
opened on Tuesday with meetings held in 
North Adams, amid a downpour of rain 
which seemed quite fitting in view of the 
fact that Mills and his companions were 





HAYSTACK MONUMENT 


driven by a thunderstorm from the grove 
of maple trees where they had met to 
pray. Secretary James L. Barton gave a 
graphic outline of the work of the Board 
in Turkey, India, China, Japan, and other 
countries. There are now 589 churches, 
with 67,000 native members, who contrib- 
uted last year $212,353 for the support of 
the work. Secretary Barton enlarged on 
some perplexities introduced into the mis- 
sionary situation by the unusual hostility 
in Turkey to educational and literary ef- 
fort, referred to the movement in Persia 
towards a constitutional government, and 
called attention to the proclamation issued 
by the Czar of Russia in 1905, granting 
religious liberty to all the subjects of his 
empire, as affecting four of the missions 
of the Board more or less related to 
Russia. 

The treasurer of the Board, Mr. F. H. 
Wiggin, presented an encouraging report, 
announcing that the receipts for this year 
had been $913,159, which is a gain of $161,- 
020 over the receipts of last year. Great 
enthusiasm was caused by a_ supple- 
mentary announcement that a balance of 
indebtedness of $85,417 standing from pre- 
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vious years had been canceled through 
the generosity of a few friends of mis- 
sions. By adding in special donations 
made very recently, the treasurer was 
enabled to report that the Board had 
reached the million-dollar mark in dona- 
tions. On Tuesday evening President Geo. 
A. Gates, of Pomona College, California, 
preached the annual sermon from the 
text: ‘‘The love of Christ constraineth 
us.’” The preacher called on his hearers 
seriously to consider the import of Paul’s 
‘*happy rejoinder ’’ (to those who thought 
him to be crazy because he was so conse- 
crated), and to feel ‘‘ glad indeed that the 
achievement of the hundred years is so 
great, humbled that the work today is not 
greater.’’ 

The great day of the feast was Wednes- 
day, when the hosts of visitors whom Pres- 
ident Hopkins described as ‘‘ sane, high in 
intelligence and full of moral earnestness, ’’ 
gathered in Williamstown as at a mission- 
ary Mecca, and, treading on holy ground, 
talked and sang and prayed missions. The 
day opened with the ringing, at 6.15, of 
the college chimes in the fine Thompson 
Memorial Chapel, which called many to 
an impressive prayer-meeting around the 
Haystack Monument in Mission Park. Col- 
lege conference meetings followed, and 
then two simultaneous meetings were held, 
at which stirring addresses were made by 
President Hopkins of Williams College, 
President Capen of the American Board, 
President Hyde of Bowdoin, President 
Tucker of Dartmouth, Prof. Edward C., 
Moore of Harvard, Dr. Edward Judson, 
son of the famous Baptist missionary to 
Burma, and Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hil- 
lis. The prominence of college presidents 
in the public exercises was fitting in view 
of the fact that Mills and his companions 
were exemplars of the best in the college 
life of their day. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday between 
two and three thousand persons gathered 
near the Haystack Monument where, after 
addresses by Dr. Arthur J. Brown and 
John R, Mott, brief greetings were pre- 
sented by native Christians from Japan, 
China, Turkey, Africa, Bohemia, Mexico, 
India, Ceylon, and Hawaii. It is no dis- 
paragement to the excellent speakers who 
represented America on the platforms 
of the centennial celebration to say that 
the presence and pleading of these native 
Christians — the finest products of Chris- 
tianity afield and at work — contributed 
the feature of greatest interest at the 
meetings. In the evening of Wednesday 
important and impressive meetings were 
held in Williamstown and North Adams — 
three in the latter city, 

Interesting meetings of a general nature 
were held on Thursday and Friday. On 
the latter day several missionaries made 
short addresses, and parting words were 
spoken in tender strain by pastors in 
Williamstown and North Adams. The 
meeting has been very successful, about 
1,500 delegates attending, who will carry 
with them back to their churches impres- 
sions which cannot but deepen missionary 
interest in the hearts of the mass of their 
membership, leading multitudes of now 
lukewarm and semi-indifferent Christians 
to look their duty full in the face, and to 
say of it, in the spirit of the indomitable 
Mills: ‘‘It can be done, and we are the 
men to do it! ”’ 


| 
! 
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Fulfillment Time 


EUGENE C. DOLSON. 


As, one by one, the mellow autumn days 
In quietude pass by, 

The leaves are reddening, and a dreamy haze 
O’erspreads the far-off sky. 


In brown and scarlet, on the roadside wall 
The vines a-tangle run, 
Where purple wild grapes, clustered over 
all, 
Are glistening in the sun. 


Personal Reminiscences 


REV. DANIEL 


FIRST met Frances E. Willard 

when she was twenty-six years of 
age —- just forty years ago — in Lima, 
N. Y., at the Genesee Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, to which she came to be the pre- 
ceptress. On the same. campus was 
Genesee College, of which I was a pro- 
fessor. The two institutions had a 
church, of which the three or four 
clerical professors were associate pas- 
tors, so that it was my privilege to 
preach to Miss Willard once a month, 
and every week in the prayer-meeting 
to hear her testify to the power of 
Christ to save to the uttermost. On 
one evening she expressed her surprise 
that nothing was said about a doctrine 
and experience in which she was spe- 
.cially interested, called by St. John of 
Ephesus “perfect love,’’ and by St. 
John of Epworth “Christian perfec- 
tion.’”’ I do not remember my reply 
(I was presiding over the meeting), 
but in her autobiography, ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Fifty Years,’’ she has given it a last- 
ing reeord — ‘‘ We do not mention that 
subject here.’’ The explanation of my 
words is that, through some unwise 
methods of advocating that doctrine, 
Methodism had just suffered a disas- 
trous schism under the lead of a col- 
lege classmate, Rev. B. T. Roberts, 
who organized the Free Methodist 
Church, so that it required more cour- 
age to stand up for that vital doctrine 
than one without any experience of 
that grace, like myself at that time, 
would naturally have. For nearly 
thirty-six years I have repented a re- 
mark which might have been a stum- 
bling-block to a wholly consecrated 
child of God. Hence I have good hope 
that I shall escape the millstone pun- 
ishment. 

The fact that the new preceptress 
declined all recitation-room work and 
limited herself to the general oversight 
of the young women, saying that she 
would not cast herself ‘‘down before 
the car of Juggernaut,’’ caused her to 
be severely criticised by those who 
could not foresee the vastly superior 
work which she did in spiritually moth- 
ering a hundred girls in the formative 
period, setting before them in her fre- 
quent talks to them lofty ideals of life 


Ripe chestnuts, from the frost-touched, open- 
ing burr, 
Fall pattering on the ground; 
Listen! you hear a distant squirrel’s chirr 
Through the still wood resound. 


Oh, fair, calm season, when the bounteous year 
Moves onward to her prime! 

Oh, perfect days, our hope’s fulfillment dear, 
The golden harvest time! 


of Frances E. Willard 


STEELE, D. D. 


and character. They were drawn as 
by a magnet to her lectures on morals 
and manners (which are minor morals), 
making an impression as lasting as 
time, yea, as eternity. It should also 
be said that her dread of ‘“‘ Jugger- 
naut’’ was the natural effect of her 
sad experience in her Alma Mater in 
Evanston, where, in addition to the 
duties of preceptress, she was loaded 
down with nine and ten classes per day 
in thé natural sciences. To tether a 
woman of such angelic gifts to a class- 
room desk, was as incongruous as to 
harness a winning Derby race-horse to 
a coal cart. At the end of the year 
she and Miss Jackson gave me an 
urgent invitation to accompany and 
protect them in their European tour — 
an invitation I was not able to accept. 

After Miss Willard’s resignation, 
June 13, 1874, of the deanship of the 
Woman’s Department of Northwestern 
University because of the veto of its 
president to her project of student 
self-government — now in successful 
operation in many universities — she 
wrote to me a letter out of a heart 
greatly burdened, urgently requesting 
my prayers, beginning thus: ‘‘I write 
to you because you know God.’’ Her 
great solicitude was that in deciding 
what should be her future work she 
might be divinely directed to such a 
course as would most glorify the Sav- 
iour on whose altar she had years be- 
fore laid herself a willing sacrifice. 
Two divergent paths were before her 

-~the one educational in New York 
with asalary of $2,400, and the other 
philanthropic, to be ‘‘a rolling stone 
gathering no moss,’’ with no earthly 
compensation in sight. It was the su- 
preme test of her faith. The question 
was not achoice of self, or of Christ, 
but of self with mother on _ the 
one hand, or unremunerative philan- 
thropy on the other. Her friends, even 
Bishop Simpson, advised the educa- 
tional career in view of her care of her 
mother, and of the fact that ‘‘ tem- 
perance work pays least.’’ But Mrs. 
Livermore alone counseled her to trust 
God, follow the leadings of Providence 
and the suggestions of her own con- 
science enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
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and lead off the just formed Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the presi- 
dency of which was offered, with no 
salary. My advice was not requested, 
If it had been, I am not sure that it 
would not have been like that of her 
good Bishop. If she had chosen to re- 
main a teacher, she would have left the 
impress upon only a few hundred 
young women instead of elevating the 
womanhood of the whole country, 
yea, of the English-speaking world, 
thereby lifting those countries to a 
higher and purer civilization. When 
millions in future generations shall 
visit the rotunda of our nation’s capi- 
tol, and gaze upon the only statue of a 
woman among a hundred or more of 
the magnates of the States, two from 
each, and inquire for what achieve- 
ment she is thus immortalized on the 
earth, they will be told that it is for 
her self-sacrificing devotion to the 
well-being of mankind. Thus will she 
preach through all the coming ages. 
She never regretted her choice when in 
the valley of decision she begged my 
prayers, Well could she sing: 


“I thank Thee for the wing of love, 
Which stirred my worldly nest ; 
And for the stormy clouds which drove 
Me trembling to Thy breast.” 


One day while Mrs. Willing, our an- 
niversary missionary speaker, was in 
my parlor in Lima, a telegram from 
her husband in Illinois was brought, 
which she took in her trembling hand. 
It read thus: ‘Frank has tri- 
umphed.’”’ This signified that at a 
great convention at Springfield, IIl., 
Miss Willard had made a formal ad- 
dress before the representative women 
of the State, the first of the kind that 
she had ventured to make, and was 
eminently successful, auguring many 
future triumphs. 

Many of us remember the Taber- 
nacle meeting of D. L. Moody in Bos- 
ton in 1877, when for three months the 
Gospel according to ‘‘St. Francis’”’ 
was daily preached to crowds of 
women, old and young, in Berkeley, 
Park, and Clarendon St. Churches. 
Soon afterwards I received a letter 
from her inquiring for the true in- 
wardness of the theology of Mr. 
Moody, and how it differed from Wes- 
ley’s, to which I replied that in study- 
ing the Bible in England with the 
Plymouth Brethren he had imbibed 
their system based on high Calvinism, 
with the addition of a denial of the 
general judgment, the sins of the elect 
saints having been judged or punished 
on Calvary; that Christians are not 
under the law, even as arule of life; 
that Christ’s holiness is imputed to the 
elect even while sinning; that the 
world is growing worse, and would not 
be evangelized in the dispensation of 
the Holy Spirit, but would be after 
Christ should come to reign visibly on the 
earth a thousand years. Whether this 
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pessimism was the cause 
of her leaving Mr. Moody 
«on after, I do not know ; 
but I do know that every 
true reformer is an opti- 
mist, as Miss Willard was a 
conspicuous example. 

The last time I met Miss 
Willard was at the fu- 
neral of Dr. A. J. Gordon. 
We were both too late to 
enter the crowded edifice 

so we were told by the 
janitor. Seeing that she 
was greatly disappointed, 
| took her to the rear 
door, and said to the door- 
keeper: ‘* This is the lady 
of whom Joseph Cook 
says that ‘she is the best 
known and most loved 
woman in all the world.’ 
Can you not find her a 
seat in the funeral obse- 
quies of her friend ?”’ 
He replied : ‘*I will try.”’ 
He soon returned, saying 
he had found a seat for 
her in the choir or organ 
loft, to which he led her. 

It was my great priv- 
ilege to hear Gen, Clinton 
B. Fisk’s address in Tre- 
mont Temple, when’ he 
was Prohibition candidate 
for the Presidency. After 
commending the work of 
the W. C. T. U.,, he eulc- 
gized its world-renowned 
president. He said: 
“The question is often 
asked why a woman so 
admirable and so amiable 
was not married. My reply 


poo 


is: ‘ She’s matchless ! 


STATUE OF 





FRANCES E. WILLARD 
NATIONAL CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Courtesy of Union Signal. 


IN STATUARY HALL, 








Frances E. Willard 


Statuary Hall, Washington, Feb. 17, 1905 
KATHARINE LENT STEVENSON. 


How still she stands ! 
The snow-peak kissed by morning’s glad first- 
beam, 
The violet, bending to the woodland stream, 
The hush of twilight gray, before dawn’s 
gleam, 
Are not more still. 


How calm she stands ! 
Like ocean’s voiceless peace, the waves below, 
Like winter’s quiet, ’neath its depth of snow, 
Like the still heart of earth where all! things 
grow, 
Is her great calm. 


How great she stands ! 
A mountain-peak her soul ; an ocean wide ; 
river, sweeping on with full, free tide ; 
A sacred shrine, where holiest things abide ; 
How great she stands ! 


> 


How loved she stands ! 


Unnumbered souls their costliest incense 
bring; 

Over all the world her name doth heart-bells 
ring ; 


>-notes to her e’en little children sing ; 
How loved she stands ! 


A Queen she stands ! 
In her our woman-heart hath found its throne ; 
lhrough her our kinship with all good is 
shown ; 





Her white life makes our royal birthright 
known — 
Our Queen she stands ! 


A Seer she stands ! 
To her clear eyes Truth’s radiant sweep un- 
folds ; 
She reads what, down the years, the future 
holds ; 
She sees things heavenly ’neath their earthly 
molds ; 
A Seer she stands! 


A Knight she stands ! 
A maiden-knight, whom fear could not assail, 
Whose eye flinched not, whose great heart did 
not fail ; 
Who sought and found, e’en here, the Holy 
Grail — 
Our Knight she stands ! 


Stand, radiant soul ! 
Here, in the centre of our nation’s heart ; 
Forever of its best life thou’rt a part ; 
Here thou shalt draw thy land to what thou 
art ; 
Stand, radiant soul ! 


Stand, conquering one! 
Swift down the years already leaps the morn 
Of holiest triumph, for which thou wert born ; 
“ Sought out ” our land shall be “ no more for- 
lorn,”” 
Since thou dost stand ! 


—Union Signal. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


A Christian minister, successful in the 
best sense in his calling, once confessed : 
‘‘ I was never of any use until I found out 
that God did not make me for a great 
man.’’ It is certain that God made every 
man for a good man, though many do not 
realize that destiny. It is equally a fact 
that greatness is exceptional rather than 
general. Before honor is humility, and he 
who has found out his God-meant destiny 
in life, and fulfills his duty along that line, 
is on the road to eternal distinction. When 
all do their duty, there is ‘‘ glory enough 
for all.’’ 

~ * 

The consensus of opinion among 151 Yale 
graduates of ten years’ standing, from 
whom replies to certain questions were de- 
sired by the Yale Alumni Weekly, was to 
the effect that many activities which in 
college seemed of the first importance 
lose much of that importance in the retro- 
spect ; that the trouble with the athletics 
of the day is that too few are encouraged 
to take part in them ; thatZit would have 
been better if the discipline had been 
more strict in college and that no part of 
it was unjust; and that the most effect- 
ive type of professor is the man who can 
impress the students with the worth of 
the best things in character and scholar- 
ship. That is a pretty sane sort of senti- 
ment to exist among college graduates. 
But then in the course of ten years after 
graduation the perspective of life changes 


considerably. 
* 


In the admirable speech which he deliv- 
ered at the annual opening of the Univer- 
sity of Havana, which was well received 
alike by Moderates and Liberals, the gov- 
ernment party and the revolutionaries, 
Secretary Taft pointed out, with a pardon- 
able exaggeration, that the republic of 
Cuba progresssd so rapidly in the last four 
years as almost to intoxicate the believers 
in popular government. Its progress was 
‘‘like the growth of a tropical plant,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ which needed cutting in order that 
the stalk might gain strength,’’ but the 
Cubans need to be warned that ‘‘ the 
foundations of self-government must be 
broad and solid rather than high and con- 
spicuous.’’ Secretary Taft hit the nail on 
the head with a resounding whack when, 
continuing, he declared to his distin- 
guished audience, representing the élite of 
Havana: ‘‘ Your difficulty was that you 
were brought up under the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century ideas of government, 
and were taught to look to others for the 
responsibility of government. You exer- 
cised only the function of criticism, and 
most of your people, especially the educat- 
ed and wealthy classes, trained themselves 
not only to indifference, but to inactivity 
in the field of political and governmental 


matters.’’ Mr. Taft found that in Cuba 
the task of government was committed to 
but a single small class of people. Whether 
in Cuba or America, we may add, the con- 
tention must be for a general participa- 
tion of all classes and interests in state 
affairs, not for the sake of what they can 
get out of the state, but for what they may 
putin. It is certainly not too much to ask 
each citizen to invest in his own republic. 
If the republic does not belong to every 
one it will belong to no one, for it will not 
continue to exist as a separate and self- 
sustaining entity. Government must be 
popular in the broadest and best sense — 
everybody at it, and at it all the time. 
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Under “Big Ben” 


Pen Pictures of the Commons and the Lords 


REV. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D. 


ee 7 pIG BEN’”’ is the name of the 

) great bell in the clock tower of 
the Houses of Parliament. It is the suc- 
cessor of ‘‘ Great Tom,’’ which was re- 
moved to St. Paul’s in 1699. Through the 
great courtesy of Mr. Norman W. Helme, 
member of Parliament for Lancaster, I 
had the privilege of hearing some of the 
parliamentary discussions before the Au- 
gust adjournment. 

The Houses of Parliament are Gothic in 
architecture, and are as noble and majes- 
tic as one can well conceive. One of the 
main entrances is by Westminster Hall, an 
ancient royal palace originally built by 
William Rufus, the scene of many royal 
Here Cromwell 
was inaugurated Lord Protector, and here 
great trials of state were held, like those 
of Warren Hastings and of the seven bish- 
As I looked up to the carved roof 
rafters had so often rung with 
wonderful eloquence, I thought how fitting 
it was that this ancient hall should be in- 
corporated with the new and splendid pile 
built a century and a half ago. Passing 
into St. Stephen’s Hall, which is richly 
decorated with marble forms, I remem- 
bered traversing this corridor with Rev. 
Dr. Milburn, the blind chaplain of the 
United States Senate, when he pointed 
out with his walking-stick, and named in 
their order as we went along, the statues 
of Hampden, Walpole, Chatham, Fox, and 
others. 

The grand central hall is richly gilded, 
as well as adorned with fresco paintings. 
and always presents a brilliant spectacle 
when the House is in session; for it is 
filled with groups of well-dressed men and 
women in earnest conversation. The 
House of Commons is not nearly so com- 
modious as our Chamber of Representa- 
tives in the Capitol ; but it is very splen- 
did with its stained-glass windows, its 
walls paneled with carved oak, and its 
richly-adorned ceiling. The speaker’s 
chair is in the north end, where the speak- 
er sits in his official robes, with powdered 
wig ; before him on the table lies the 
mace, of which Cromwell said, ‘‘ Take 
away that bauble,’’ and which is taken 
away when the House goes into commit- 
tee. 

On the right of the speaker is the Gov- 
ernment side, on the left the Opposition ; 
while over his chair is the reporters’ gal- 
lery, and above that a screened-off gallery 
for ladies. This screen in part obscures 
the women visitors, and, seen across the 
length of the House, they look as if they 
were tightly pressed against the grill. At 
the south end is the gallery for strangers, 
which is nearly always crowded. On my 
first appearance my friend could not get 
me into the gallery, but took me intoa 
corner of the Chamber used by the ushers 
and messengers, and, sitting near me with- 
in the House, he was able to point out 
many distinguished members, and give me 
a close view and study of the personnel of 
these legislators of the nation. 

What a contrast to the House as I first 
saw itin the days of Gladstone and Dis- 
racli, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Sir 
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William Harcourt, Bright and Mundella, 
Foster and McCarthy, and other giants of 
those days! Then every member sat with 
his hat on, and only took it off when he 
rose to speak. Now some members sit 
with their hats on, and others with their 
hats off ; some sit with their legs stretched 
out, and others with them sprawled upon 
the table. There was constant coming and 
going. When a member of the Opposition 
rose to speak, the ministerial benches emp- 
tied ; and when one on the Government 
side was speaking, the Opposition benches 
grew more empty still. Here was repre- 
sented the collective wisdom of a world- 
empire, yet, like our own Congress, the 
British Parliament seemed to take lightly 
its tremendous responsibilities. There was 
a great deal of ‘‘Hear!’’ ‘‘ Hear !’’ and 
friendly chaffing, with now and then fierce 
cries and wild tumult, but there was no 
lack of talking on both sides. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
prime minister, is a man of noble bearing, 
solidly built, large-headed, with heavy 
moustache, and a curly ring of hair below 
the naked top of his head. Greatly be- 
loved and immensely popular is ‘‘C. B.,’’ 
as he is called. He is always straightfor- 
ward and statesmanlike. He has just now 
golden opinions for the admirable tact and 
courage of his speech at the International 
Parliamentary Peace Conference. He 
spoke in French, and after referring to 
the ‘‘barbarous and stupid struggles of 
war,’’ he concentrated the feeling of the 
whole country when, turning to the place 
where the Russian delegates were sitting, 
he exclaimed, in earnest tones: ‘‘ La 
Duma est morte! Vive la Duma!’’ How 
that phrase thrilled! It seemed as if the 
applause could have no end. 

Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, is slender and tall, a graceful, clever 
speaker, subtle and ingenious; but he is 
no match for the remarkably gifted men 
on the front benches of the Government. 
He has had some scorching rebukes — Dr. 
Macnamara, for instance, who, replying 
to the Bishop of Manchester’s declaration 
that they should fling the Education bill 
into the Thames, suggested that the House 
adjourn so that the members could go to 
the terrace to witness the interesting pro- 
ceeding, and added that the entertainment 
might be completed if the Bishop were 
flung after the bill! This matter-of-fact 
member retains a vivid recollection of 
certain episodes of the Balfourian Parlia- 
ment; and when he (Mr. Balfour) com- 
plains of tyrannous devices for suppressing 
debate, cries out: ‘‘ A surpassing instance 
of Satan reproving sin,’’ and then quotes 
chapter and date in evidence. 

When the proposal was made to give 
Wales control over its own education, Mr. 
Balfour grew indignant. It was ‘‘ setting 
up a new constitution.’’ It was ‘‘ mon- 
strous, unexampled treatment of the 
House, a deliberate insult.’’ Mr. Asquith, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, whose 
language is always skillfully chosen, arose 
and mildly referred to his “‘ artificially- 
engendered passion.’’ I saw the flush on 
the cheek of Mr. Balfour. The Opposition 
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cried, ‘‘ Withdraw! withdraw !’’ and the 
House was ina tumult; but the speaker 
went on with still more vigorous emphasis 
to lash him for his unnecessary heat. 

The crisis came on the last night of the 
House, when Mr. Balfour had been oppos- 
ing the Transvaal Constitution, and showed 
at least a poor conception of patriotism, 
in a partisan and rash though brilliant 
speech. Nobody was to speak after ten 
o’clock. Mr. Balfour spoke up to one 
minute of the hour, so that there could be 
no reply to his speech. But Sir Henry 
sprang to his feet, saying: ‘‘I have only 
one minute, and I boldly declare that in al| 
my parliamentary experience I have never 
listened to a more unworthy, mischievous 
and unpatriotic speech.’’ The Opposition 
were furious, the shouts were deafening 
—of applause on one side and of protest 
on the other. The uproar was so great 
that, in Mr. Churchill’s phrasing, ‘‘ The 
compliments of the Prime Minister ceased 
to breathe before they were born.”’ But 
Mr. Balfour sat low on his seat, his face 
scarlet, for the rebuke had been driven 
home. 

Mr. Chamberlain I did not see in the 
House. He was too ill to attend, in fact 
unable to be present at the marriage of 
his son. 

I have just referred to Mr. Asquith. In 
appearance he is short and dumpy, but he 
is merry-faced and has a rich vein of 
humor in him. 

Mr. John Morley, the secretary for In- 
dia, is a man of lofty brow and high cul- 
ture, but he seems to labor under a serious 
strain and speaks with a jerky manner 
and rather husky voice ; yet he is always 
listened to with deep interest. 

Sir Edward Gray, the foreign secretary, 
has a kingly countenance and always ex- 
presses his high thoughts in a masterful 
manner. 

Mr. Haldane, the secretary of war, isa 
solid-looking man. He has a keen eye, a 
finely-featured face, and speaks with a 
clear, strong, distinct voice. He has re- 
solved to cut down war expenses, and his 
Government scheme for the complete re- 
organization of the army embraces two 
great principles — efficiency and economy. 
Prophets of evil see in the reducing of 
army and naval expenditure the hand- 
writing on the wall and the upsetting of 
the proud, Shakespearean boast: ‘‘ This 
England never did and never shall lie at 
the proud foot of a conqueror.’’ But 
anti-militarism is the new gospel, and 
England is doing a grand thing in inviting 
all Europe to join in a war against war. 

Mr. Brice, chief secretary for Ireland, 
is looking older than when he last visited 
us; but he is vivacious and commanding, 
and his Irish Laborer’s bill will give new 
life and spirit to old Erin. 

Sir Henry Fowler, the venerable parlia- 
mentarian, now chancellor of the duchy, 
does not speak often, but he is a powerful 
personality and makes his influence felt 
in the cabinet. 

John Burns I did not hear speak, but he 
is president of the local government 
board, one of the ablest men in the 
House, and having a strong grip on all 
the problems that come within his sphere. 

Herbert Gladstone, the home secretary, 
has something of the talent of his father, 
but nothing of his overpowering oratory. 

Winston Churchill, the under colonial 
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secretary, is very young-looking, sandy 
in complexion, clean-shaven, graceful in 
tyle, and always honors his audience and 
respects himself by careful preparation. 
His speech on the Transvaal constitution, 
vhich gives equal rights to Boer and 
Briton, was not very statesmanlike, but 
sustained his reputation as a brilliant 
speaker, for at times he rose into bursts 
if thrilling eloquence. 

Mr. Lloyd George, president of the 
Board of Trade, is in his splendid prime, 
ind has a musical voice and a quick mind. 
He is a vivacious and popular speaker, as 
many Welshmen are. I heard him at con- 
siderable length on that portion of the bill 
vhich refers to the council for Wales, but 
not specially impressed with his 
speech. I did not think it was carefully 
prepared or given in faultless style. 

John Redmond is considered the most 
stately elocutionist in the House. His 
sentences are smooth and full-flowing as a 
river, and he preserves the ancient tradi- 
tions of oratory. 

But Mr. Birrell, the president of the 
Board of Education, is the surprise of the 
nation. He was well known asa charm- 
ing essayist, but he was not expected to 
be so skilled a debater. In piloting his 
bill through the House he has shown 
consummate ability, elaborate patience, 
unfailing courtesy, and constant and 
good humor. Even the famous strategist, 
Mr. Balfour, has said of him: ‘‘ He has 
great ability, he has charm of manner, he 
has dexterity ; he has an admirable tem- 
per ; but he appears to have no sense of 
the importance of discussion.’’ And that 
after an almost interminable discussion 
lasting from April to August ! 

Let me refer briefly to this question of 
education, the weary babel of controversy, 
the 


was 


of Rival Creeds. 


Education in England began on the de- 
nominational system, the Church of Eng- 
land and other churches building their 
schools and sustaining them with the assist- 
ance of Government grants. But now 
there is a demand for a better educational 
system, a national system at once popular 
and democratic. But the Anglicans and 
others come in to block the way to higher 
things. They are not satisfied with simple 
Bible teaching in the public schools, but 
want dogmatic, religious or sectarian in- 
struction. The final blow was struck when 
the late Government, by the Act of 1902, 
handed over public money to private con- 
trol, and allowed rates to be raised for the 
teaching of catechisms and formularies in 
non-provided or voluntary (denomina- 
tional) schools. It was largely a game of 
grab played by the Establishment and sup- 
ported by the Roman Catholics, in endeav- 
oring to use the rates as a war-chest for 
sectarian propaganda. Fassive resistance 
followed. Nonconformists and others de- 
clined to contribute that part of the rate 
which was explicitly paid for the teaching 
in the schools of Romanism, or of that 
ind of Anglicanism which is called the 
‘peacy instead of the papacy. Up to July 
ist, 75,942 summonses were issued, 2,486 
tiles have taken place, and 187 persons 
ave suffered imprisonment, one of these 
ight times. Public sentiment was out- 
iged, and the Tory Government at the 
ist election experienced a perfect land- 
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slide. It fell to the lot of Mr. Birrell to 
carry out the intentions of the new Gov- 
ernment, which were to bring all schools 
asking public money under public control, 
and to have no religious tests for teachers. 
His bill is a sincere and hearty effort to be 
just and yenerous to all. It is a measure 
of justice and reconciliation. It gives 
freedom to teachers, takes education out 
of the grip of clerical ascendency, and 
lifts an intolerable burden off the con- 
sciences of free churchmen. His speech 
at the third reading was a sustained tri- 
umph. It had the ring of passionate con- 
viction. He scorned the slander that his 
bill is aimed against the Church of Eng- 
land, but showed that all injustices must 
end. He said: ‘‘These things can’t go 
on forever. This domination must cease.”’ 
He defended religious teaching, that un- 
denominational teaching, in the board 
schools, which had stood the test of thirty- 
six years experience. He was opposed to 
secularism. He said: ‘‘Conscience, sin, 
immortality — are you going to drive all 
these out of the ordinary curriculum of 
school life? Where but jin Christianity 
will you find the alchemy that is to trans- 
mute the base metal of selfishness into pure 
gold of altruism?’’ The bill passed the 
third reading by 360 to 177— a majority of 
192, or more than two to one. It was then 
sent in to the hereditary legislators in the 
Gilded Chamber ; and the lords, temporal 
and spiritual, had to suffer late hours for 
two or three nights during the discussion. 
In the House of Lords the Liberals are 
weak and Nonconformity nowhere, while 
the advocates of the privileged church are 
everywhere. The peers did not refuse a 
second reading to the bill. It was intro- 
duced by Lord Crews, who called it ‘‘ an 
honest attempt to deal with a baffling prob- 
lem.’’ The bishops were ready for the 
fray, arrayed in their episcopal robes. In 
1902 they crowded the scarlet benches to 
increase the injustice of Mr. Balfour’s 
measure ; now they come in full force to 
resist the justice of Mr. Birrell’s bill. 
There were ten speeches from the bish- 
ops. The Archbishop of Canterbury led 
off in an hour-and-a-half address, in which 
he admitted there was a real grievance in 
the present act that demanded attention ; 
but showed that the religious question had 
always been the real dividing question in 
all these educational controversies. The 
Bishop of Hereford was the only one who 
spoke well of the bill. It was an honest 
attempt to solve a terribly complicated 
problem. He supported the Government 
in its policy of giving simple Biblical 
teaching. He was opposed to secularism, 
and warned the Lords that if they reject- 
ed this bill, they would probably get some- 
thing they disliked still more. Several of 
the temporal peers spoke: the Duke of 
Devonshire, who had torn himself away 
from the Goodwood races to plead for the 
church catechism in schools; Lord Stan- 
ley, of Alderley, and Lord Lansdowne, 
who thought the Government had misun- 
derstood the feeling of the country. I 
felt grieved with him, because, as Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, he should not 
stand in violation of the principle of pop- 
ular control. The Duke of Norfolk, as a 
Roman Catholic, showed that they wanted 
their schools supported out of the public 
purse, but controlled wholly by them- 
selves. The venerable Lord Ripon showed 
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that if they cast aside this bill they would 
have to face the other alternative of a 
secular solution. These advocates of 
clerical control cry out against secular- 
ism, and yet moderate people must be de- 
prived of the Bible in the schools and the 
children of their birthright because they 
are satisfied with nothing but sectarian 
teaching. The only portions of the bill 
acceptable to this non-representative 
House of Lords are the clauses relating to 
‘“ facilities,’’ and ‘‘ extended facilities,’’ 
and these may be so amended as to make 
the bill more tyrannous than the present 


act. Mr. Perks has pointed out that, de- 
siring a uniform system, there are yet set 
up six types of schools: 1. The council 
schools; 2. Clause 3 schools, village 
schools to be transferred on certain 
conditions; 3. Certified official schools 


which refused to be transferred; 4. 
State-aided schools which the Education 
department had the right to set up; 5. 
Clause 4 schools, in which, if four-fifths 
of the parents desired it, they could ob- 
tain sectarian instruction during school 
hours; 6. Schools in process of transi- 
tion. Let clause 4 be made mandatory, and 
clause 6 be struck out of the bill, and the 
children would then be compelled to attend 
school during the whole term of denom- 
inational instruction. The bill is left 
hanging now until October. What will 
the Lords do with it? Most likely, amend 
it in such a way that the Commons will 
not accept it. For there are three funda- 
mental provisions in the education policy 
of the Liberals: 1. Full public control. 
2. No religious tests. 3. No denomina- 
tional teaching at public expense. Mean- 
while a bombshell has fallen into the Tory 
camp in the decision of the court of ap- 
peal that rates cannot be collected for the 
teaching of religion in denominational 
schools. The judgment justifies the cam- 
paign of the passive resisters. There is 
not only the right of resistance against 
law when law invades conscience, but 
there is no legal ground for paying teach- 
ers in non-provided schools for the time 
spent in giving denominational instruc- 
tion. The political consequences of this 
decision are far-reaching. 

One thing greatly pleased me in connec- 
tion with my visit to the British Parlia- 
ment. At five o’clock on Tuesday, my 
friend Mr. Helme excused himself, as he 
had to take charge of the prayer-meeting 
held each week in one of the rooms, and 
attended by Christian legislators of both 
parties. He informed me _ that this 
prayer-meeting has been held regularly 
since 1830. 

This has been a tremendously hard- 
working Parliament — a record session. 
Ten years of Tory administration have 
given the new government an enormous 
amount to do in the way of cleaning out 
what they regard as an Augean stable. 
It has been a long régime of militarism, 
sectarian injustice, extravagance, and 
waste. We shall see what Liberalism will 
accomplish in the way of reform and solid 
achievement! In the 108 days since the 


House met on Feb. 13, one hundred bills 
have been placed on the statute books; a 
good many more are in various stages of 
advancement ; and I understand that 
thirty more measures are down for con- 
sideration. All success to ‘‘C. B.’’ and 
his Government ! 


London, Eng. 
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THE FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


Glorious 


October 


EMMA A. LENTE. 


October’s royal colors flame on vine and shrub, 
and bush and tree, 

And watching eyes grow dazzled with the splen- 
did pageantry. 


October’s vintage freely flows — amber, and red, 
and purple wine, 
The grape and apple yield their life, an offering 


rich and fine. 


October’s fruitage scents the air, and ripened 
nuts from loose burrs fall ; 
latest harvests now are 
Nature’s festival! 


The stored — ’tis 


October’s moon, a golden disk, sails slowly, 
grandly, through the sky, 

And stars, abashed, their faces vail before such 
majesty. 


And so October’s praise we sing; no statelier 
month the year has known; 

’Mid all the glorious troop he has a glory all his 
own. 


Yet, while we praise him, foliage drops in rain- 
bow showers as winds blow chill, 

South-winging birds and frosted flowers we see 
with prescient thrill! 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


He stands very insecurely who does not 
cast all his cares upon Thee. — Thomas a 
Kempis. 


* 
* * 


People talk of ‘‘ giving up ’’ when they 
become Christians, as if they were to be 
losers, but the promise is of added riches. 
— Drummond. 

7 s - 

Take comfort, afflicted Christian ! When 
God is about to make pre-eminent use of a 
man, He puts him in the fire. — National 
Baptist. 

* ° - 

The years of God are full and satisfy- 
ing ; each soul shall have its turn ; it is 
His good pleasure to give us the kingdom. 
There is so much room ; there are such 
thronging possibilities ; there is such end- 
less hope. — Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


« 
* aad 


And I can bless Thee, too, for every smart, 
For every disappointment, ache and fear, 
For every hook Thou fixest in my heart, 
For every burning cord that draws me near. 


— George Macdonald. 


* 
* ” 


We talk about the telescope of faith, 
but I think we want even more the micro- 
scope of watchful, grateful love. Apply 
this to the little bits of our daily lives, in 
the light of the Spirit, and how wonder- 
fully they come out !— Frances R. Haver- 
gal. 

* . - 

If God is really preparing us all to be- 
come that which is the very highest and 
best thing possible, there ought never to 
be a discouraged or uncheerful being in 
the world. — Horace Bushnell. 


* 
* * 


What disturbs us in this world is not 
‘*trouble,’’ but our opposition to trouble. 
The true source of all that frets and irri- 
tates, and wears away our lives, is not in 
external things, but in the resistance of 
our wills to the will of God expressed by 
external things. — Alexander Maclaren. 


* 
* ” 


The universe, open to the eye today, 


looks as it did a thousand years ago; and 
the morning hymn of Milton does but tell 


the beauty with which our own familiar 
sun dressed the earliest fields and gardens 
of the worlds. We see what all our fathers 
saw. And if we cannot find God in your 
house and mine, upon the roadside or the 
margin of the sea ; in the bursting seed or 
opening flower; in the day-duty and the 
night-musing ; in the genial laugh and the 
secret grief; in the possession of life, 
ever entering afresh, and solemnly passing 
by and dropping off, I do not think we 
should discern Him any more on the grass 
of Eden, or beneath the moonlight of 
Gethsemane. — James Martineau. 
* 7 - 

Paul’s thorn was not pleasant to him. 
He prayed to be rid of it. But when he 
found it had come to stay, he made friends 
with it swiftly. It was no longer how to 
dismiss, but how to entertain. He stopped 
groaning, and began glorying. It was 
clear to him that it was God’s will, and 
that meant new opportunity, new victory, 
new likeness to Christ. What God means 
is always too good to be lost, and is worth 
all it costs to learn. Let us learn as 
swiftly as we may. Time is short. — 
Maltbie D. Babcock, D. D. 


* 
x * 


There are mistaken notions current 
among good people about the way God 
helps. Some think that whenever they 
have a little trouble, a bit of hard path to 
walk over, a load to carry, a sorrow to 
meet, a trial of any kind, all they have to 
do is to call upon God and He will take 
away that which is hard, or prevent that 
which impends, freeing them altogether 
from the trial. But this is not God’s usual 
way. His purpose concerning us is not to 
make things easy for us, but rather to 
make something of us. So when we ask 
Him to save us from our care, to take the 
struggle out of our life, to make the path 
mossy for our feet, to lift off the heavy 
load, He simply does not do it. It really 
would be most unkind and unloving in Him 
todo so. It would be giving us an easier 
path today instead of a mountain-vision 
tomorrow. Therefore, prayers of this kind 
go unanswered. We must carry the bur- 
dens ourselves. We must climb the steep 
path to stand on the radiant peak. God 
wants us to learn life’s lessons, and to do 


this we must be left to work out the prob- 
lems for ourselves. — J. R. Miller, D. D. 


* 
* ” 


The sun does not fire a cannon or ring a 
bell to let the world know that it is about 
to rise. It just rises and shines. And 
while it is true that men forget the sun 
and seldom stop to admire it, they cannot 
forget what it does. The world of living 
things that are happy and glad in its 
beams are glory enough. Men do not see 
the sun, but the sun climbs near the 
meridian, bathes the world in a flood of 
mellow light, and forest and field awake 
and laugh. What a procession of blos- 
soms! The sun shines and men forget it, 
but there come the buttercups and daffo- 
dils, and, treading upon their heels, the 
daisies, asters, and goldenrods. The ten- 
der blade of the corn pushes aside the 
clods and soon the fields are waving with 
golden grain. The reapers come, the 
laborers sing the harvest song, and tomor- 
row the barns are bursting with plenty. 
‘* Shine,’’ says Jesus, ‘‘ like the unselfish 
sun, and though men do not see you, they 
see your good works and break into sing- 
ing praises to your Father in heaven.’’ 
Listen to Jesus, the great encourager. Do 
you think little of yourself and your 
powers? However little or large you are, 
however feeble or great your powers of 
service, the world needs you. He says 
you are salt and light. Will you not 
sweeten the world a little? Many of your 
brothers are in darkness. Will you not 
let your light shine into their little cor- 
ners? If you will, you will please your 
good Father who loves you and them. — 
HENRY STILES BRADLEY, D. D., in 
‘*Christianity as Taught by Christ.’’ 


SCATTERING PENNIES 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


®® FT is entirely beyond my compre- 

hension how you manage. If I 
didn’t happen to know that our hus- 
bands bring home the same wages 
every week, I should be nearer solving 
the mystery.’’ 

The speaker paused, and fixed a 
questioning gaze upon her companion. 

‘It is all in knowing how to scatter 
your pennies,’’ was the somewhat enig- 
matical answer. 

**Scatter my pennies! Bless you! I 
can scatter them fast enough! What I 
want to know is how to save them.’’ 
Mrs, Jones seated herself in the com- 
fortable rocker her friend offered, and 
assumed a listening attitude. 

Mrs. Marsh and Mrs. Jones occupied 
twin cottages that stood side by side. 
Mrs. Marsh had four children, and 
Mrs. Jones only two, yet the house- 
hold of the former always seemed 
prosperous and happy, while that of 
the latter had the appearance of being 
rather poorly clad, dissatisfied, and of 
continually striving to ‘‘catch up”’ 
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week with the losses of the pre- 
ceding. 

‘Jennie Marsh dresses a great deal 
better than I do, and yet you say that 
Mr. Marsh and papa get the same sal- 
ary,’ sixteen-year-old Mollie Jones 
complained, one day, when the money 
problem was being discussed, as was 
usually the case when new clothes hap- 
pened to be the subject under consid- 
eration, 

‘*T know it, child ; it’s a conundrum 
to me just as it is with you. I’m 
going to talk it over with Mrs, Marsh 
the very next time an opportunity pre- 
sents itself,’” answered her mother. 

The opportunity was at hand. Mrs, 
Marsh willingly consented to let her 
friend into the secret of her seemingly 
more prosperous condition in life, and 
after she had made her first somewhat 
startling assertion — that of scattering 
her pennies — she kindly went on to 
explain her meaning : 

‘‘In the first place, there is no need 
for me to remark upon our limited 
income, since you have one to match 
it,’ Mrs. Marsh began. ‘‘I soon 
found, after the children began to 
develop wants in keeping with my own, 
that some way must be devised for 
meeting them, or attempting to, for I 
don’t imagine that the wants of a 
growing family ever are wholly satis- 
fied. It must be a way that will ap- 
peal to the children, or the scheme will 
be a dead failure, I assured myself; 
for you know that when children are 
once interested in any kind of a ven- 
ture, they become wonderful helpers. 

“After many hours of anxious 
thought I launched my suggestion, with 
fear and trembling, in the following 
abrupt statement at the breakfast 
table : 

‘** We really need a little desk, chil- 
dren. How many want to help me get 
it?’ 

“* But how can we?’ all protested, 
ina breath, their eyes afire with the 
idea, but overpowered by their seem- 
ing helplessness. 

“Well, I have been thinking it 
over, and I know you are all as anxious 
fora desk as I am,’I replied. ‘I see 
one way of attaining it at present, and 
butone: Iam going to give each one 
of you an envelope, and whatever you 
can in any way save towards the desk 
you can put into the envelope, and I 
will keep one myself and do the same.’ 
It was a slow process at first, for, 
ith our limited income, the children 

| very little spending money. It 

a penny here and a penny there, 

cents saved from a car ride, a few 
Pennies earned by doing an errand. 
Self-denials unnumbered went into 
those little envelopes before the united 
efforts of all sueceeded in saving 
enough for the much-coveted desk. 
And I think we all appreciated it far 
more than if we had obtained it in any 
other way. 


one 


mages cael 


- 
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** This was the beginning of a system 
which has become a fixed principle in 
our home. If, for instance, Beatrice 
wants a new fall dress, she starts her 
envelope in the spring, and ice-cream 
sodas and candy are at a premium all 
summer, and all her energies are spent 
towards the attainment, of that one 
object. 

“It is just the same with the boys. 
A new suitis planned for months ahead. 
The envelope begins to receive its five 
and ten cent and even penny contribu- 
tions; and when the amount necessary 
for the purchase is obtained, it is sealed 
and laid away. Nothing will induce 
them to spend a penny of it for any 
other object. It is as safe in that re- 
spect as if it was in the bank vault.”’ 

While Mrs. Marsh had been talking 
her listener’s countenance had been 
brightening ; and when she arose to 
go, visions of ‘“‘ saving envelopes ”’ 
danced before her eyes. 

** Well, my dear, if that is the way 
you have been scattering pennies, I 
think I will try my hand at scattering 
a few,”’ was her delighted exclamation, 
as she grasped Mrs. Marsh’s extended 
hand. 


Waltham, Mass. 


A CONTRIBUTION 


SARAH J. POMEROY. 


\HE was a forlorn little woman, 
\) standing at the Subway entrance 
and gazing wistfully at the crowd. The 
day was gray and chilly. Gusts of 
wind blew her scanty skirts and played 
with the scarlet ribbon on her poke 
bonnet. This Salvation Army lassie 
was young, but tired and worn. She 
leaned heavily against the standard of 
her contribution-box, for she was gath- 
ering offerings for the poor. 

People hurried past, barely giving 
her a glance, while she watched them 
curiously. Young men, middle-aged 
men, laughing school-girls, mothers 
weary with shopping, and tired labor- 
ers, all mingled with the crowd. Pres- 
ently a small boy came running up the 
stairs and halted a moment at the top. 
He was a rosy-cheeked little chap, with 
bright eyes, but his face grew serious 
as he read the sign above the contribu- 
tion-box. One hand fumbled in his 
pocket. Slowly, very slowly, he drew 
it out and gazed longingly at the nickel 
in his palm. Perhaps thoughts of cov- 
eted tops, marbles and sweets were in 
his mind ; but one more glance decided 
him, and he made a grand leap toward 
the lassie. 

The box was too high for him to 
reach, but the girl tipped it toward 
him, and smiled her thanks as he 
dropped in his coin and flashed her a 
shy glance. Then he hurried along the 
mall with his hands in his pockets, 
making a sorry attempt to whistle. 

The incident, however, had not passed 
unnoticed, and more than one face 
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grew brighter, while many hands 
dropped coins into the little box. 

The wind still blew about her, and 
the people continued to rush past, while 
the noise of traffic sounded in her ears ; 
yet the little Salvation lassie no longer 
leaned wearily against her standard, 
but stood bravely erect with a smile of 
hope on her lips. 


Lynn, Mass. 
They Knew 
\HE was a particularly fervent speci- 
men of kindergarten teacher, and 
counted as a privilege her opportunity to 
do a little summer work in the slums. Her 
first lesson, she resolved, should combine 
the love of our dumb friends with a sug- 
gestion for the true observing of things. 
She began with an engaging but earnest 
smile. 

‘“Now, children, I want you to tell me 
what kind of clothes the kitty wears !’’ 
Dead silence. 

‘* Why, children, don’t you know what 
kind of clothes the kitty wears? ”’ 

The enthusiastic young woman had not 
anticipated such unresponsiveness, but 
nothing daunted by the blank faces before 
her, she went back to the beginning and 
tried the gentle art of instilling the right 
answer into the minds of her pupils by 
the method of elimination. 


‘“Well, my dears, does the kitty wear 
feathers?’’ she asked. 

Then a small boy in the front row leaned 
forward and inquired earnestly, but with 
a touch of contempt in his voice, ‘‘ Say, 
teacher, ain’t you never seen a cat?’’ — 
Youth’s Companion. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE PICNIC AT PUMPKIN 
COVE 


ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. 


66 T’S a great big picnic for great big 
boys and girls!’’ said Don, cru- 
elly. ‘‘If you little kids want a picnic, 


why don’t you go off and engineer one 
your own selves? ’’ 

The twins and Poppity looked at him 
with wide, indignant eyes. Their little 
hearts were sore, and they stuck out three 
little red tongues at him to show that they 
didn’t care a bit. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked Marty, 
coming in on an errand. 

‘* We’re not asked to go to the picnic! ”’ 
they cried in concert. 

‘‘Well, I’m not, either! Takes the 
money — steamer trip to Monhegan, hotel 
dinner when you get there, some decent 
clothes to wear if you want to look like 
other folks.’’ 

‘*We’ve got good clothes!’’ they an- 
swered. ‘‘ But maybe it’s the money, 
though. Mother said ‘it took such a lot 
of money to have any fun nowadays.’ ’’ 

Mart nodded. 

‘*Just it. Ought to take your fun as 
you go along, way I do.”’ 

‘* How do you do ?”’ 

‘‘Just take it. I’m going to Pumpkin 
Cove now after blueb’ries. They want a 
lot to use tomorrow. Ask your folks, and 
get some cookies or crackers or some- 
thing, and hop in. Shoo-fly is as steady 
as an old saw-horse.’’ 

Six flying feet took their owners out of 
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earshot in about ten seconds, and Marty 
laughed as he went back to the woodshed. 
‘‘We can go—we can go, Mart—if 
you’re going in the donkey-cart! They’re 
’‘fraid o’ sail-boats and things, but they 
don’t mind Shoo-fly an’ you drivin’ him.’’ 
‘*Pile in !’’ said Marty, briefly. 
‘‘T’m not a bit afraid !’’ squealed Pop- 


pity. 
‘‘Nor I eever!’’ echoed Joss, cour- 
ageously. ‘‘ Not a single bit if Marty 


would only hold Shoo-fly’s hind-legs a 


little. When they kick up it’s a /ittle bit 
scatty !”’ 
‘*Hoh!’’ cried Olly, bravely, holding 


on to the side of the crowded little donkey- 


cart. ‘‘Girls are seatted at anything. 
Shoo-fly is as good as pie. Now we’re 
going !’’ 


But they weren’t going — not quite yet. 
Marty had seen somebody coming 
along the road, and was holding up two 
fingers as a signal. 

‘*Come on over !’”’ echoed all the others 
in chorus. ‘‘ We’re going to have a Blue- 
berry Picnic! Get some pails and crack- 
ers, and come !’’ 

‘Where to? ’’ cried half-a-dozen breath- 
less voices, as the boys and girls came 


else 


_running. ‘‘And can anybody go that 
wants to?’”’ 
‘*Course!’’ said Marty. ‘‘That’s the 


fun of our kind of picnic. There’s no- 
body shut out, and no fuss getting ready. 
Get all the boys and girls you can, and 
we'll have a jolly old day of it.”’ 

‘*There’s a lame boy up at the hotel,’’ 
said Loo Waters, hesitatingly. ‘‘ He 
don’t get to go anywheres. Had a nop- 
eration or something — just out of the 
hospital. But he couldn’t walk any, and 
he couldn’t pick berries.”’ 

‘*He can have my riding-place,’’ said 
Olly, cordially. ‘‘It’s lots more fun 
walking. Perhaps he can walk a little 
when he gets there. And we’ll all pick 
into his pail— a handful apiece — 
wouldn’t we? It only takes *bout seven 
handfuls to fill a pail.’’ 

‘* Josie Maynard couldn’t go to the pic- 
nic ’cause she had to mind the baby. Her 
mother couldn’t spare her. Wouldn’t it 
be fun to coax her to let Josie bring the 
baby in his little carriage, and all come ?’”’ 

‘*Goody ! Run and ask her, Katie! 
And the lame boy, too. And anybody 
else that wants to come — can’t they, 
Marty ?”’ 

‘*1’m not objectin’,’’ said Marty, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘The more the merrier. And 
the people that want to come are the 
ones I want to have come.’’ 

It was a good two miles by the hubbly 
road before they struck the beach, and 
Olly was a bit footsore, but one glimpse 
of the pretty cove and the wet brown 
rocks, with the white foam flashing, paid 
for everything. It was a _ semi-circle, 
almost, once you had passed the narrow 
rocky entrance, and the little stony beach 
ran up to the foot of sloping fields, where 
stood a farmhouse or two; while all about 
were great white, flat rocks, with other 
pew-like, rocky seats scattered conve- 
niently about — the very place planned by 


>? 


good old Mother Nature for a picnic. 

One of these seats was at once pre- 
empted for the little lame boy, who was 
really something more than lame, and 
needed cushions and pillows at his back, 
Another 


and a shawl to cover him over. 
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long ‘‘seat’’ was fixed up in much the 
same fashion for another invalid who had 
begged to come when she found out about 
the ‘‘ Blueberry Picnic.’’ A ‘‘ sprained ’’ 
shoulder was her trouble, and it hadn’t 
interfered with her walking ; but now she 
was tired, and thoughtful Marty said he 
guessed the ground wouldn’t be good for 
her. 

‘*Rocks are awful easy!’’ she sighed, 
as she sank down on the softly cushioned 
bowlder. 

The rest of the Blueberry Party went 
blueberrying. The berries were ‘*‘ thick 
as spatter.’’ 

‘*Q-ee!’’ 

‘*Oh, my !’’ 

‘* Look a-here !’’ 

You could hear the delighted exclama- 
tions all over the place. And then they all 
fell to work on the big, blue berries. One 
by one they came in with the brimming 
pails, and then there was the table to set, 
and the ‘‘picnic.’’ Oh, yes, it was a 
**pienic!’’ Crackers and cookies are all 
right if one has the holiday spirit. They 
set about the preparations with great 
zest. 

‘* You bring the water, Bobby !’ 

‘*These round flat stones make lovely 
bread plates !’’ 

** Will you have chocolate-frosted today, 
or just plain cake, ma’am?’”’ 

The talk and the chaffing was _ inter- 
rupted by Olly, who came running up, 
breathless and red-faced, to whisper in a 
loud undertone to Marty : 

‘*Oh, say! Can’t we ’vite one more to 
our picnic? It’s a old man, with the 
longest beard and the whitest curly hair 
way down his ears, and real crooked 
knees, as if he was tired carrying round 
his great big milk cans! And he said, 
‘Supper looks mighty good over there,’ so 
I know he’s hungry. Can’t he come?”’ 

‘*More the merrier!’’ said Marty 
again, and Olly’s brown heels flashed in 
the sunlight as he ran off to invite their 
latest guest. 

‘*Me come? Me? Sho! now, ye don’t 
mean to ’vite an old man like me to a 
youngsters’ spread, do ye?”’ 

‘* Yes, we do, too!’’ insisted Olly. 
‘*You look’s if you was somebody’s 
grampa. Ain’t you? We like grampas.”’ 

‘Guess I be !’’ admitted the old man, 
beaming down on him. ‘‘ Was once any- 
ways. The little feller that called me 
that’s gone to a handsomer place ’n 
Pumpkin Cove, if it’s all true the Bible 
tells about. But I do’no’s that makes any 
difference ’bout me, particular. Got any 
milk to eat your blueb’ries in, sonny ?’’ 
w=. No,’’ said Olly, ‘‘ but we’ve got 
crackers and cookies, and — and — water.’’ 

‘*Hev!’’ said the old man, admiringly. 
‘* Looky here, bub, jest you wait till I run 
upt’ the house to set down one these heavy 
cans, an’ I’ll come along down an’ maybe 


»? 


, 


bring my old woman with me. How’s 
that? Want to invite her, too? ’’ 
**’Course !’’ said Olly, boldly. ‘‘ More 


the merrier —- that’s what Marty says, 
always.’’ 

‘*You watch out till I get there !”’ 
called back the old man, scrambling up the 
slope as fast as his crooked old knees could 
carry him. 

Presently they saw him emerging from 
the big farmhouse with one can of milk 


and a big covered hand-basket. He 
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walked as if they were heavy. By his 
side walked an old lady with lovely sof; 
gray curls under a flapping blue sunbonnet 
She had a blue porcelain kettle in her hana, 
and a big glass jar of cream that sh 
hugged close to her side to keep from shak- 
ing. 

‘*Ever hev a blueb’ry slump?’’ sh 
asked, cheerily, as they came up to th 
childish picnickers. ‘‘ Greatest thing o 
earth in blueb’ry time — with cream spe- 
cially. I brought a jug along, for I’m 
going to make ye one right away — I'n 
great on makin’ ’em. You boys go get 
some kindlin’ an’ breshwood, and you 
Nathan, fix me up a fireplace over on the 
stones there, with a crooked stick to hang 
the kittle on, and you girls here pick over 
a quart o’ them blueb’ries quick’s a cat 
can wink her eye, an’ I’ll pop ’em in 
and cover ’em up with a blanket of biscuit- 
dough, an’ you see if you ever tackled « 
lighter dumplin’ ! ”’ 

One and all agreed that they never did, 
and the white fluffy dumpling, instead of 
satisfying their appetites, only made 
them all the hungrier for the watermelon 
and the plum-cake and the doughnuts and 
the two or three different kinds of cookies 
that were tucked away in that wonderful 
covered basket. Such a feast as it was! 
And how they laughed and talked and 
joked and had fun and told stories till the 
sun was getting low, and Marty wouldn't 
let them ask for ‘‘ another single one.’’ 

‘* Haven’t we had a lovely picnic?’ 
sighed the little girl with the ‘‘ sprained "’ 
shoulder, as they started for the tramp 
homeward. 

‘* Lots better than a real planned one 
that you have to fuss a week for !’’ said 
the lame boy, who was being tucked up in 
the donkey-cart. 

‘*’ Twas planned, I guess, fast ’nough,”’ 
said the Sunbonnet Lady, looking after 
them kindly, as she gathered up her cook- 
ing dishes. ‘‘ You want to have the fun 
in your heart to start with, an’ then sort 
o’ let it come along easy, the way it hap- 
pens. Let ail the folks in you can — it’s 
the best ressipee for a good time there is 
goin’.”’ 

‘‘ The more the merrier ! ’’ called back 
Marty over his shoulder, as the little cav- 
aleade moved homeward, waving a Chau- 
tauqua salute of berry-stained handker 
chiefs. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


BOY WITH THE HOE 


Say, how do you hoe your row, young chap ? 
Say, how do you hoe your row ? 
Do you hoe it fair, 
Do you hoe it square, 
Do you hoe it the best you know ? 
Do you cut the weeds, as you ought to do, 
And leave what’s worth while there ? 
The harvest you'll garner depends on you ; 
Are you working it on the square ? 


Are you killing the noxious weeds, young chap ? 
Are you making it straight and clean ? 
Are you going straight, 
At a hustling gait ? 
Are you scattering all that’s mean ? 
De you laugh and sing and whistle shrill, 
And dance a step or two, 
As the row you hoe leads up the hill ? 
The harvest is up to you, 


— Selected, 
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life ; Christianity is to sanctify 
Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 


o* * 


ie YHRISTIANITY is not to narrow 


life.’’ ne 


Two statements have been made in Bos- 
ton recently that should challenge the 
thought and stir the faith of every young 
Christian. Bishop Thoburn, in the great 
missionary meeting, said : ‘‘ This world is 
to be a Christian world.’’ Dr. Watkinson, 
before the Methodist Social Union, said : 
‘*The nations are coming that will walk 
in white.”’ All America knows the opti- 
mism of our great missionary Bishop ; and 
Dr. Watkinson said for himself: ‘‘ As I 
get older I get riotously optimistic.’’ Ep- 
worthians, let us catch the spirit and vision 
of these great prophets! Work will be 
easier ; success will be surer. 


* * 


In speaking before the Boston Social 
Union, in seconding the motion for a me- 
morial to the late Hon. Edward H. Dunn, 
Mr. E. O. Fisk enumerated a list of men 
who had been the strength of the Metho- 
dism of Boston in a generation that has 
passed. Some ‘listeners felt that there 
was a deplorable lack of men to take their 
places. But there are an even larger 
number of young men in the Methodism 
that has taken the place, in Greater Bos- 
ton, of the Methodism of old in the nar- 
rower city, who promise to not only fill 
the place of the fathers, but to make ag- 
gressive accomplishments for our church 
in this now almost foreign territory that 
will be a credit to their record by and by. 
A compact of such young men could ac- 
complish anything. 


* * 


It is reported that Mr. W. B. Oliver, the 
former field secretary for New England, 
has been doing some good work during the 
summer vacation season, in making ad- 
dresses and meeting cabinets in the New 
England Southern Conference. While Mr. 
Oliver has no official relation to the 
League, every worker will be grateful for 
his continued interest and help. 


* * 


Wagner Chapter, Grace Church, Cam- 
bridge, alternates the months with the 
Ladies’ Aid Society in having some good 
affair each month. The League announces 
a ‘‘ Banquet and Anniversary Celebra- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ A Stereopticon Lecture,’’ by Mr. 
Arthur K. Peck, of Boston, ‘‘ An Old 
Folks’ Concert,’’ ‘‘ A Concert,’’ and ‘‘A 
Lawn Party.’’ 

* * 


Recent inquiries concerning the present 
status of the field secretarvship may be an- 
swered in the statement that the Weirs con- 
vention approved the plan and advised the 
new cabinet to take immediate steps to 
carry it forward, if money can be raised 
to pay this officer for his work. But be- 
cause the money had not been raised to pay 
the full six months of the trial of the 
work, and because none was in sight for 
the coming two years, the convention ad- 
vised postponement of the employment of 
a field secretary until such time as money 
for the necessary expenses could be 


assured. The new cabinet will gladly do 
as authorized when the Leagues of the 
district will pledge the support of the 
worker. While there is no field secretary, 
the officers of the First District Cabinet 
are quite ready to do his work without 
pay. Call upon them. 


* * 


The Epworth Herald treats the New 
England situation sympathetically, in a 
full editorial column, quoting the state- 
ment of the resolutions of the First Dis- 
trict Cabinet as published on this page, 
and saying : 

“These plans have the promise of good re- 
sults in them. They will np doubt receive the 
active support of every chapter in the district ; 
and every pastor will put his shoulder to the 
wheel, too. A general movement involving the 
service of every agency interested should pro- 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


A Christian’s Friendships 
Sunday, October 28 
REV. MATTHIAS S. KAUFMAN, D. D. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


October 22. How to win the highest friend- 
ship. James 2: 21-23. 

October 23. Friendship used for salvation. 
Acts 10: 24. 

October 24. The best part of friendship. 
Luke 10: 38-42. 

October 25. — pA peg of perfectness. 

.3: 14. 

October 26. The value of friendship and how 
to maintain it. Prov. 18: 24. 

October 27. Friendship must sometimes 


cause pain. Prov. : 
October 28. Topic — A Christian’s Friend- 
ships. John 15: 15. 


“ Hail, friendship! since the world began, 
Heaven’s kindest, noblest boon for man.”’ 


The Chain 


It is made of golden links, each one set 
with a clear diamond. Friendship is nat- 
ural to man. It is at its best a disposition 
on the part of two persons to promote the 
well-being of each other. It is harmony 
between congenial spirits and not identity 
or even likeness of character. Two op- 
posites are sometimes the warmest of 
friends, each enjoying qualities in the 
other which he himself lacks. Friendship 
is a tune which cannot be sung alone. It 
requires two voices, and each voice is 
clearer, sweeter, more charming, because 
of the other. 

Links 

1. In friendship one is the complement of the 
other. 

2. Friendship ought to strengthen everything 
in two friends that is good. 

3. It is calculated to bring to light the best 
that each is capable of becoming. 

4. It cannot exist without finding beauties in 
each which challenge the admiration of the other. 

5. Truest friendship can exist only between 
the pure. 

6. It is based on the desire to serve rather 
than to be benefited. 


Elements 
1. Mutual confidence is at the basis of lasting 
friendship. 


2. Real worth is essential, as friendship is 
quick to detect insincerity. 
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duce results of the most gratifying nature. We 
shall watch the experiment in New England 
with the utmost interest. It deserves to suc- 
ceed, and its success will do much to re-establish 
the League in the confidence of some who now 
look upon it with misgiving, and who, therefore 
withhold from it their full co-operation and 
whole-hearted service. It will also assist in the 
solution of the problem of the adjustment of 
Methodism to the religious needs of the foreign 
populations that swarm in all our cities and 
larger towns. If the need can be met in New 
England, Methodism can face the situation with 
a courageous heart in every other part of the 
land.” 
* x 

The League at Woonsocket, R. I., has 
organized and announced a program of 
events for the months up to next June. 
The opening event was held Sept. 27, 
and Rev. F. Henry Spear, the pastor, 
gave a most enjoyable account and de- 
scription of Lake Winnepesaukee. Among 
other events are: ‘‘The Boston Tea 
Party and a Tea Social,’’ ‘‘ Geographical 
and P. O. D. Social,’’ ‘‘ Washington 
Party,’’ and ‘‘ Nature Social.’’ 


3. Charity in its best sense is indispensable. 
The disposition to bear and forbear must be 
cherished. 


4. Meditation upon the teachings of Christ 
concerning friendship is necessary to a clear 
conception of its nature. 

5. Emerson says: ‘“ Almost all people de- 
scend to meet.” In forming friendships accord- 
ing to Christ’s model both souls rise to nobler 
heights. 


A Princely Friend 


Jonathan was the son of a king and heir to the 
throne. Suddenly another youth rises above the 
horizon. He is handsome, valiant, noble, at- 
tractive. In him are the elements of leadership. 
How natural would it have been for Jonathan to 
envy and hate this illegitimate rival to kingship ! 
But Jonathan was a choice spirit. In him was 
true royalty. He accepted his own limitations, 
believed in an overruling Providence, yielded 
personal ambitions and linked his soul to David's 
as only a great personality could do. Thus 
he has ever been known as the true friend of 
Israel’s greatest king and humanity’s sweetest 
singer. He might have made a mediocre king. 
He did become an ideal friend. What higher 
distinction could be desired ? 


Cautions 


1. Only those who prove themselves friendly 
in the sense of helpfulness can expect to have 
worthy friends. 


2. Do not make it hard for your friend to 
continue friendly by being t»o exacting. Re- 
quire no more than you are willing to give. 


3. Form no friendship that will tend to lower 
your ideals of life. 


4. Be not too parsimonious in your expres- 
sions of friendship. 

5. Give such expressions before it is too late. 
Francis Murphy once said he would rather have 
a little spray of a flower handed him when he 
needed some token of affection, than to have a 
bouquet as big as a bushel thrown at him after 
he was dead, saying, ‘“ There, Murphy, smell 
that.” 


Supreme Friendship 


This is found only by coming into close touch 
with Christ. He says: “ Ye are my friends if ye 
do whatsoever I command you.” To belong to 
the innermost circle of His friends, as did Peter, 
James and John, is an ambition than which none 
could be loftier. But it means utter abandon- 
ment of the evil self and the surrender of every 
power to His service. Every Epworthian should 
count it joy to so practice self-sacrifice and to be 
so active in Christian friendship that this loving 
Friend, Jesus Christ, can point to him with 
delight and say: “That is one of my dearest 
friends.”” What a glorious achievement would be 
such acharacter! Of such it may be truly said : 


Norwich, Conn. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, from 
“Illustrative Lesson Notes.” 


Lesson IV -- October 28 
JESUS ANOINTED IN BETHANY | 


MATT. 26: 6-16. 

TIME. — Verses 6-13, Saturday evening, after the 
Sabbath, April 1, A. D. 30. Verses 14-16, Tuesday, 
April 4, A. D. 30. 

PLACES. — Verses 6-13, 
Jerusalem. 

HOME READINGS. — Monday (Oct. 22) — Matt. 
26 :6-16. Tuesday —Mark 14:1-9. Wednesday — John | 
12:1-11. Thursday — Luke 10: 38-42. Friday — Luke 
7: 36-50. Saturday— Eph. 3: 8-19. Sunday— Phil. | 
3: 1-11. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — ‘She hath wrought a good | 
work upon me.”’ — MATT. 26: 10. 


Bethany. Verses 14-16, 


Love has many ways of expressing 
itself, but in general the ways are two | 
—the practical and the sentimental. 
Which is the higher, the better way? 
Neither excels the other. It is merely | 
a question of appropriateness under 
the circumstances. At times, and per- 
haps most commonly, love must express 
itself in the most practical ways. So 
the good Samaritan expressed his love 
to the man who had fallen among) 
thieves. In that case anything else 
than practical help would have been | 
inappropriate. To have anointed him | 
with the most precious ointment, the | 
perfume of which might have filled all | 
the gorge in which he lay, would have 
been empty mockery. He required the 
stanching of his wounds, bandages, 
transportation, food, and the security 
and care of an inn. There was no other 
way in which love could express itself 


to him. Throwing flowers to a drown- | 


ing man would not save him; pro- 
nouncing the benediction over a starv- 
ing man would not satisfy his hunger. 


Love must express itself very often in | 


coal, and corn meal, and salt pork, and 
shoes, and second-hand clothes. But 


let it not be concluded that love may | 


not express itself in acts of pure senti- 
ment. There are times when food and 
raiment, or any material things, are 
not needed. But the soul has needs. 
Sympathy and tenderness and friend- 
ship may not be capable of being 
weighed or measured, but they are 
just as real and more enduring than 
coal and wood. Sometimes a flower is 
more important than flour; sometimes 
a smile is healing balsam to the heart; 
sometimes a word of cheer is better 


than gold. But the essential thing 
is love. And love will express itself 
through whatever means. And the 
works wrought by love are always 
good. 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. An Expression of Love (Verses 6-9). 
6. When Jesus was in Bethany — during 
the first visit He had made to that town 
since His most wonderful miracle. The 
house of Simon the leper — a man concern- 
ing whom we know nothing; Simon was 
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a common name among the Jews. John 
tells us that the incident we are now 
about to study occurred in a house where 
‘“ Martha served,’’ and ‘‘ Lazarus was one 
of them that sat at the table with him.’’ 
The house may have borne the name of a 
former owner, and the leper may long 
have been dead; or, as is more pleasing to 
conjecture, Simon may have been a rel- 


ative of Lazarus and his sisters, and pos- | 


| sibly had been cured by Jesus. It would 

almost seem that this ‘‘ supper ’’ made in 
our Lord’s honor was in commemoration 
of the raising of Lazarus from the dead. 


7. There came unto him a woman — 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus. It is hardly 
to be supposed that Matthew and Mark did 
not know the name of this woman, which, 
however, only John gives. Some have 
supposed that the early spirit of persecu- 
tion made it necessary for Matthew and 


_ Mark to conceal as much as possible facts 


concerning the family at Bethany. Prob- 


_ably when John wrote, Lazarus, Martha, 
| and Mary were all dead. An alabaster box 


[ ‘‘ cruse ’’] of very [‘‘ exceeding ’’] precious 
ointment — a cruse, or flask, which derived 
its name from Alabastron, a town in 
Egypt, whence the hard and brilliant 
stalactite known as alabaster was brought. 
The contents of the cruse were evidently 


liquid perfume, an attar, or fragrant oil. 


As a great luxury, such cruses were some- 


| times made so that their contents could be 


poured forth only when they were broken. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, however, translates a 
clause of Mark 14: 3, ‘‘she brake the 
seal.’’ He reasons that it was customary 
in ancient Asia to seal such bottles with 
wax, argues against the likelihood of so 
precious an article as a carved alabastron 
being willfully broken by Mary, and sug- 
gests that the breaking of it would be apt 
to hurt both the head of our Lord and the 
hands of Mary, and that it would be almost 
impossible to separate the oil from the 
shattered fragments of the cruse. We 
| presently read that the woman poured the 
perfume on his head, as he sat at meat. — 
This, Dr. Clarke believes, she could not 
| have done had she broken the bottle. John 
| tells us that she poured it on His feet also. 
| §&. But when the disciples saw it, they 
_had indignation.—In John 12: 4 the mur- 
| muring is attributed to Judas. But the 
other disciples, without the base and sor- 
did motives of the traitor, were neverthe- 
_less easily swayed in their moral judg- 
ment. He was wicked; they were weak. 
It is startling to note that the word for 
‘‘waste’’ in the Greek is the very word 
which, in John 17: 12, where Judas is 
characterized by our Lord, is translated 
‘* perdition.”’ 


9. For this ointment might have been 
sold for much, and given to the poor. 
Mark and John tell us for how much 
three hundred denarii— as much as a la- 
boring man would earn in a whole year. 
John tells us plainly that the proposition 
_ to give it to the poor was hypocritical, for 
Judas was a thief. The measure of a 
man’s beneficence is not to what object 
he gives, but from what motive. 
loving heart can properly estimate an- 
other’s heart expression of love. 

II. Our Lord’s 
(Verses 10-13). — 10. 
stood it, he [‘‘ But Jesus perceiving it’’] 


Valuation 


of Love 


Only a | 


When Jesus under- | 
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| said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman? 
| — Mark says they were bitterly reproach- 
ing her. Her sensitive soul shrank from 
the imputation of unworthy motives and 
silly performance. ‘‘It troubled Jesus 
that his friend should be troubled.’’ She 
| hath wrought a good work upon me — ‘‘a 
| noble, generous work, not measured by its 
utility, but by the feeling expressed.’’ 
Bengel remarks that most good deeds are 
either greater or less than the doer thinks : 
‘‘Here was no waste at all — no waste as 
regards the poor, for there were abundant 
opportunities to help them; no waste as 
regards the disciples, for they could help 
the poor at any time ; no waste as regards 
the woman, for this deed would be told as 
a memorial of her; no waste as regards 
the Lord, for He was pleased to regard it 
as a burial gift.’’ 


11. For ye have the poor always with 
| you. — Our Lord assumes the honesty of 
| the critics; like Judas, He uses a word 
| which specifies the unemployed poor, who 
| depend on charity ; He does not teach that 
| we must always have this forlorn class in 
| society, but simply asserts a painfully ob- 
| vious fact. But me ye have not always — 
| that is, not in a condition which your gifts 
| can relieve. Dr. Conder thus paraphrases 
| the thought : ‘‘ Ordinary benevolence is to 
| be the habit of our lives, but noble deeds 

find rare occasions.”’ 


12. In that she hath [omit ‘‘hath’’] 
| poured this ointment on [‘‘upon’’] my 
| body, she did it for my burial [‘‘ to prepare 
_me for burial’’].— Whether our Lord 
| means that this was Mary’s purpose, is 
| not plain. It is not unlikely that her ten- 
| der love had revealed to her more of the 

future than most of the disciples conjec- 
tured, and she may have so understood 
| priestly malice and popular prejudice as to 
have feared that our Lord’s murder would 
be followed by such public ignominy that 
the usual funeral honors might be neg- 
lected. At our Lord’s burial such an ex- 
penditure as this would not have been too 
lavish. 


| 
| 








13. Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world — that is, 
everywhere, that all men may learn the 
lesson of her faith and love. There shall 
also this, that [‘‘that also which’’] this 
| woman hath done, be told [‘‘ spoken of ’’] 
for a memorial of her. — All people long to 
be remembered, but no human being was 
ever remembered for a more delightful 
cause than this, that she had a heart and 
an opportunity to do the tenderest of all 
affectionate duties for her Lord. Every 
expression of genuine love has its intrinsic 
value. 


Ill. Hidden Plans of Hatred (Verses 
14-16.) 14. Then one of the twelve [in- 
sert ‘‘who was’’] called Judas Iscariot. — 
The iniquity of his conduct is emphasized 
first of all by stating his high privilege : 
he was one of the twelve chosen friends 
and disciples. ‘‘Then’’ means immedi- 
ately after the supper at Simon’s house ; 
probably, therefore, immediately after the 
close of the Sabbath. Judas had nearly 
five days for reflection before the accom- 
plishment of his treason. Went unto the 
chief priests — who for weeks had been 
_ seeking a man who could be bought ; Judas 
_ now sought for one who would buy him. 


15. 


| 





What will ye [‘‘are ye willing to’’] 
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was overdue at its close. 


profit over cost. 


Great Difference In 
Life Insurance Companies 


is not revealed by their names nor their claims. 
disaster, all Fire Insurance Companies seemed alike to the thoughtless; there was a 
great difference nevertheless, and when the test came, some quibbled, some defaulted, while 
others drew on the reserve funds which they had ready for such a contingency, paid the large 
amounts due, and went right on. 


@ It is because for years the money it has received from its policyholders has been invested with un- 
usual skill and care—always safe, always growing, always ready for the hour of need—that 


Insurance Company 


is the strongest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Read these figures as to the Mutual reserve. 
@ At the close of 1905, the Mortgage Loans amounted to $109,771,163.16, on which more than four and one- 
half millions have been received in interest during the year, and less than fifteen thousand dollars of interest 
Most of this trifling amount was paid in within a few days. 
$28,198,278.84 was loaned on the Company’s policies, and $18,195,000.00 was loaned on other collateral, 
no interest whatever being overdue on either item. Bonds and Stocks costing $239,986,702.05 and having 
a market value on December 31, 1905, of $265,301,867.38 were held by the Company, and on this 
enormous amount not one dollar of interest was overdue and unpaid, and but one stock failed to 
pay a good dividend in 1905, this stock being that of a new company, subsequently sold at a 
When it is borne in mind that no such aggregation of purely investment 
securities has ever been brought together elsewhere, the absolutely clean and indeed perfect 
quality of these immense investments excites praise and wonder, felt and expressed most 
strongly by those who know most as financiers of the dangers and pitfalls. attend- 
ing the care of large investments. This remarkable showing also appeals to the 
plain people whose money comes slowly, who value safety and who under- 
stand that security like the above makes “insurance” insurance indeed. 
@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 
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The 


The day before the San Francisco 


Mutual Life 


The sum of 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 








give me?— Every man has his special 
weakness ; Judas’ weakness was his love | 
of money. And they covenanted with him 

‘weighed unto him.’’ Thirty pieces of | 
silver — the exact sum fixed by Mosaic law 
as compensation for the life of a slave. A 
sordid mind is eager for even little gains, 
and for a vile price will barter faith and 
loyalty. 


16. From that time he sought oppecrtu- 
nity to betray him [‘‘deliver him unto 
them ’’] — opportunity in the absence of 
the multitudes. 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer | 


l. The instincts of the heart are often wiser 
than the reasonings of the head. The question 
of selling the precious ointment and giving the 
money to the poor probably never occurred to 
Her heart turned to Jesus as the only 
one worthy of her treasure. Gratitude moved 
her, for Jesus had given back Lazarus to her and 
Martha. Love deep and tender prompted her, 
for Jesus was to her a divine friend. Love has 
its rights in the world, and the highest senti- 
ments must not always wait on cold calculation. 
And then love’s instinct is a higher intelligence 
that is not likely to make mistakes. 


Mary. 


2. God has set a great example of sacrificing 
tv sentiment. How much that God has made has 
no “practical” value! Take perfume itself, 

n as Mary had in her alabaster box. That 
was only extracted from God’s flowers or herbs. 
Why did God make the roses sweet? Why, in- 





deed, did He make the roses at all? They feed | 
no one, clothe no one; they are good for nothing 
except to look at and smell. What is the use of 
the bird’s song, and the rainbow, and the beauty 
of the landscape? God does not forget food and 
raiment, but He is perpetually scattering the 
beautiful everywhere, and is forever anointing 
the world with sweetness. In all of which He is 
saying to us that His heart is overflowing with 
sentiment, and that sentiment has its place in 
human life. 


any one been perverted by it? On the contrary, 
its influence has been like sunshine and dew and 
soft showers upon all of the best things in life. 
It is worth asking ourselves: ‘‘ Have we done 
something each day that would bear the test of 
being told the world over?” 


5. Mary’s act of lavish sacrifice for love moved 
Judas to his act of betrayal. ‘“ From that time 
he sought opportunity to betray Him.” It will 
be asked: ‘‘ Was Mary’s act evil in its effect, 
then?” Is the sunshine evil because it develops 
the poison in the nightshade? It is a law of the 
spiritual world that an example of goodness and 
purity will either bless or curse him who sees it, 
according to the way in which he receives it. 
Judas reacted against Mary’s example, and it 
brought his disloyal, selfish thoughts to a definite 
purpose to betray Christ. When Jesus approved 
Mary’s act, the soul of Judas in its utter selfish- 
ness revolted, and determined that if the ala- 
baster box could not be sold he would sell Jesus 
himself. And so he went to the chief priests 
and said, “ What will you give me, and I will 
deliver Him unto you?” 


3. The spirit which moved the heart of Mary 
ministers to the wants of the poor and unfortu- 
nate. ‘* There is that withholdeth, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” Such was the spirit of Judas, who 
complained of Mary’s act in the name of the 
poor. A world under the control of people like 
Judas would be a hard world for the poor; but if 
the spirit of Mary filled all hearts, no one would 
suffer through neglect or selfishness. Love 
makes an atmosphere of kindness and sympathy. 
A young man who will buy flowers for his mother 
will be most likely to give for the relief of mis- 
fortune. 











4. The goodness of Mary’s act has been shown | 
by its influence. Jesus prophesied that it should | A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
be told of her throughout the world wherever | movaptsemen 1780. MAKERS OF 
His Gospel should be preached. That prediction | 
has been fulfilled. This is one of the favorite | PU LPIT SUITS 
stories of the Gospel. But what has been its 
influence? If there were any wrong quality in 
Mary’s act, the world would have discerned it by 
this time. If her example were lacking in 
wisdom, it would before this have appeared in 
harmful influences on the lives of others. But 
has any harm resulted from this story? Has 
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Around the World Letters 


{Continued from page 1318] 


Clusters of fishing villages of rare white- 
ness are grouped along the shores, and 
small fishing vessels are seen. It is occa- 
sion for not a little reflection that we thus 
discover over a quarter of a million of peo- 
ple passing on down the generations, 
knowing nothing of the great world at 
large, and the rest of the world pos- 
sessing very little knowledge of them. It 
is a matter of history that Columbus land- 
ed at the island of Santa Maria in 1493 to 
discharge a vow he had made to the Vir- 
gin for saving his crew, as he believed, 
from shipwreck. Being more devout than 
wise, he had vowed that his sailors should 
land wearing no clothing except their shirts, 
and should walk bareheaded and barefooted 
to the nearest shrine to offer thanksgiving. 
The governor of the island, properly resent- 
ing the singular garb as an insult to the 
esthetic sense of his people, ordered the 
pious pilgrims, whom he took for a pirat- 
ical band, to be arrested ; and the discov- 
erer of a new world had a serious time ex- 
plaining his religious purpose and seeuring 
the release of his crew. Thus was it then, 
is now, and ever shall be, on sea or land: 
religious faith, to be effective and impress- 
and directed by 


ive, must be illuminated 


intelligence. 
A SUNDAY AT SEA 


On Saturday a notice of Sunday services, 
printed on elegant paper, of which the 
following is an accurate translation, was 
distributed the cabin 
by a Roman Catholic priest : 


among passengers 


SEPT. 23, 1906. 


SUNDAY, 


The most illustrious and Very Reverend Arch- 
bishop Monsignor Donato Sbarretti, assisted by 
the Fathers Nicholas Rufo C. P., Michael 
Maggio and Gabriel Horn O. P., 
Holy Mass at 9.30 A.M. on the 3d-class deck. 
Fhe Rev. Nicholas Rufo C. P. will preach. Af- 
ter the Sermon the Solemn Blessing of the 
Archbishop. At 4 P.M. there will be the Holy 
Rosary Preaching and the Benediction. 


tev. 


will celebrate 


We witnessed the celebration of this mass 
as the nearly 800 Italian passengers shared 
in it, mostly with an impressive spirit of 
devotion. This Archbishop is a man of 
agreeable and impressive presence, ap- 
proachable and gracious with the passen- 
gers. We ventured to take advantage of 
his cordiality, after several pleasant 
chats, and challenged him with the in- 
quiry : ‘‘ What is necessary for a man’s 
salvation 7 He hesitated for a moment 
before replying, and said, with some 
vigor: ‘*‘ You ought to be able to answer 
that question.’’ ‘‘I trust I am,’’I said ; 
“but, seriously and frankly, I would like 
to get your viewpoint. Must the church, 
your church, bestow it, or can the seeking 
soul find the truth in the Scriptures and 
appropriate it for himself?’’ Instantly 
he answered: ‘‘ Both. A soul may find 
salvation alone in the Scriptures, but the 
church the normal channel. We be- 
lieve in the Scriptures and in the inspira- 
tion of the same, and we have no place 
not believe in the 


9»? 


is 


for any one who does 
inspiration of the Bible.’’ In a later con- 
versation he said to us: ‘‘ Theoretically 
the Roman Catholic Church is rigidly sep- 
arate and exclusive, but practically our 
priesthood will be found brotherly and 
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co-operative whenever you Protestants | 
put us to the test.’’ This man, with two 
colleagues, who sit at his side at the 
dining table, is among the most popular 
of the passengers on board. When the 
prizes were presented to the successful 
contestants in the day’s athletic games, 
the Archbishop gave a half-sovereign in 
gold as the prize to a young lady who 
had won — another graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, on her way to Athens, Greece, to 
study archeology ; and, when this young 
lady expressed her appreciation of the 
prize, American and Protestant though 
she is, she declared her gratitude ‘‘ to his 
honored and revered Lordship, the Arch- 
bishop.’’ Was not the consideration of 
this brilliant young lady for a Catholic | 
dignitary a significant straw? Is it an 
accident, or a part of the sleepless care | 
and purpose of this great Romish Church, 
that three of its representatives are here 
to religiously nurture and care for these | 
hundreds of immigrants? Rome never | 
loses sight of opportunity or duty. She 
is always alert and caretaking of her own, | 
and masterful in doing it. We never come 
near to this wonderful system without an 
increased impression of its watchfulness, 
resourcefulness, and, practically, its im- 





pregnability. 

Sunday morning at 11 o’clock Dr. John 
W. Butler preached a gracious and able 
sermon in the dining-room to the Protes- 
tant contingent on, ‘‘ For the Son of Man 
is come to and to save which that | 
which was lost.’’ His mother sat as his | 
nearest hearer, and Miss Clementina | 
played the piano for the singing of the 
hymns. All joined in Charles Wesley’s | 
best hymn with much spirit : 


seek 


‘* Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll 
While the tempest still is high!” 


Two Jewesses who were present grate- 





| other nation. 
| sent here, as the soldiers indicate ; they 
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full justice. The noticeable points in height 
vary from 971 to 2,808 feet. Though 
characterized as a ‘‘barren rock,”’ its 
floral and vegetable kingdom is sufficient- 
ly rich and varied to attract much atten- 
tion from botanists. As we approach 
nearer to it, the inhabited side, next to 
Spain, is found to be covered largely with 
trees and shrubs. The clematis, gerani- 
um, myrtle, locust, cactus, the fig tree, 
olive, almond, orange, lemon, and _ hun- 
dreds of flowering plants and ferns, ar: 
indigenous to the soil, and are found in a 
highly cultivated state in the Alameda 
Gardens. The waters about are filled 
with some forty varieties of fish, which 
are hawked on the streets and sold in the 
market. The other side is an inaccessible 


| cliff, bare of vegetation, forming a series 


of rugged precipices, broken only in the« 


| middle by an immense bank of sand, the 


accumulation of the ages. The total 
population of the island is about 28,000, 
nearly 7,000 being English soldiers, who 
garrison it. The native population con- 
sists of English, Spanish, Moors, and a 
‘*mix ’’ of these three races; not a negro 
was seen. Spacious galleries and tunnels 
have been cut in the great rock, and on 
nearer approach rows of apertures are 
seen, from which cannon are ready to 
belch forth. The dead rock is alive with- 
in with the unseen, alert, but unconquer- 
able British soldiery. England has pos- 
sessed this fortress since 1704, and has 
lavished her resources without stint upon 
it to make it invincible. If ‘‘ wars and 
rumors of war’’ must continue, as our 
Lord said, ‘‘until the end cometh,’’ then 
may our brave English brother hold this 
fortress until that good day shall come. 
Sure are we that it is better for the world 
to have Great Britain possess it than any 
England’s best blood 


is 


| are in the main youn’ men, intelligent and 


fully pronounced it one of the most inter- | 
esting and helpful religious services they | 


had ever attended. In the evening Mr. 
B. R. Barber, an American, but for seven 


Calcutta, gave a thrillingly interesting 
address upon the work which the Associa- 
tion is doing in that great city. As we in- 


tend to visit that city and especially study | 


manly-looking fellows. The most inter- 
esting relic of antiquity in Gibraltar, very 
high up on the precipitous side, is the 
Moorish Castle ; this dates back to 711. 


| Much of it, as will be seen by the illus- 
years secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in| 


| 


the work at first hand, we delay further | 


reference. The entire Sunday was rever- 
ent and worshipful. 


GIBRALTAR THE IMPREGNABLE 


At break of day on Tuesday morning, 
Sept. 25, as we came on deck, we found 
that we were anchored perhaps a mile 
away from Gibraltar, at the gateway 
of the Mediterranean. To gaze for the 
first time upon this historical rock even 
with scanty knowledge of its record and 
what it stands for, is a memorable mo- 
ment. The possession of the fortress 
gives to England incomparable prestige. 
To lose it would strip her of her chief 
military glory. The English see in its 
form a sleeping lion. If it were to be 
lifted up and stood on end, it would re- 
mind an American of the ‘‘Old Man’”’ of 
the White Mountains. It is about three 
miles in length, its greatest breadth 
being three-quarters of a mile, and its 
circumference about seven miles. 





It is | 
so large that no single photograph does it | 


tration, is still standing. It is construct- 
ed of a cement which the Moors used so 
largely in building, and which proves as 
imperishable as the native rock. 

We landed, with many more, at Gibral- 
tar in a lighter early in the morning. Our 
coming was anticipated, and when we 
stepped upon the dock the irrepressible 
venders of grapes and other fruits pressed 
them upon us. Carriages were taken for 
a couple of hours’ ride. We _ passed 
through the main street, which is about 
twenty-one feet wide. The most interest- 
ing of all objects, anywhere, are ‘‘ folks ”’ 





General Debility 


Day in and day out there is that feeling 
of weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 


should be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood and gives vigor and 
tone to all the organs and functions. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tablets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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ere’s a Way to be Comfortable 





and economical 


at the same 


time - It’s the Glenwood way 





Examination 4ill quickly convince you that the Glenwood is 


the best put together and most practical heater you ever saw 


Glenwood 
Hot Water Heater 


Write For Handsome Booklet Of The Glenwood Hot Water Heater To 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 





TAUNTON, MASS. 





the people one sees, observes, studies. 
There was a large number of women in 
the streets, looking much like the Italian 
women of our American cities, but every 
one of this preponderating class wore a 
shawl. Their faces were not covered ; 
they looked, comfortable, contented, hap- 
py. Boys and girls, dressed in American 
style, were seen everywhere, genial and 
courteous, sometimes touching the hat to 
us and saying ‘‘ Good-morning ’’ or ‘‘ Good- 
by ’’ in good English. Donkeys and mules 
are the beasts of burden ; only one horse, 
snowy white, was seen. The donkey, 
heavily laden with vegetables, was hur- 
ried through the streets. ‘‘There is a 
milk cart,’’ said a companion in our car- 
riage who had visited Gibraltar before, 
and we beheld a flock of goats halted in 
the main street, where the owner stood 
ready to ‘‘ milk the goat’’ at the order of 
the purchaser. The Moor at his market or 
walking in the street is a strange sight. 
Dressed in long, flowing robes, white, yel- 
low, blue, and other colors, with turban 
about his head, and his limbs bare to his 
knees, tall and physically robust, he is a 
striking figure. In the markets and on 
the streets were flocks of turkeys and 
chickens, uncontrolled save as their owner 
kept them in place with a long, slender 
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pole. They were tame and docile, await- 
ing the purchaser who would take them 
for slaughter. 

There are several good hotels and many 
stores of nearly every sort; in fact, 
everything needed for comfort can be 
obtained. The ladies of our party spent 
some time in the shops examining the ex- 
quisitely fine laces from Malta. The irre- 
pressible Yankee vender had been here, 
for we read in large letters the placard: 
‘*Sunlight Soap.’’ Occasionally a woman 
in spotless white was seen, as elegantly 
dressed and as American in feature as 


, would be seen on any summer day in the 


best streets of Boston. Our three hours’ 
stay at Gibraltar was unusually interesting. 
Our surprise consisted in the fact that we 
were so little surprised with what we saw. 
We apologize for the wearisome length 
of this first letter, and promise never again 
to offendin this way. The result must be 
charged to a superabundance of leisure 
during the twelve days since we left New 
York — an experience not likely to be 're- 
peated. aq 


Ladies’ Aid Union 


The Methodist Ladies’ Aid Union held its 
annual meeting in the Methodist Church at 


| Hudson, Friday, Oct. 5, from 10 A.M. to 4 P. M. 


“|| 


A goodly number were present. The morning 
session opened with an organ voluntary by Miss 
Arline Tarbell. The meeting was called to order 


| by the president, Mrs. George H. Carter, of 


Chelsea. The devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates. A cordial wel- 
come was extended to the visiting societies by 
Mrs. J. W. Stephan, of Hudson, and Mrs. C. E. 
Clisbee, of Revere, responded for the Union. 
Reports of recording and corresponding secre- 


| taries and treasurer were read and accepted. 


Reports were read — Boston District, by Mrs. 
Mary A. Williams, of Brookline; Lynn District, 
Miss Breed, of Lynn; Cambridge District, Mrs. 
H. Lillian Emery, of Newton Centre. Brief 
reports from some of the churches were given. 
Noontide prayer was conducted by Mrs. W. T. 
Boultenhouse, of Lynn. 

At 12.15 luncheon was served to the delegates. 
At 2.45 the afternoon session was opened with 





an organ voluntary by Miss Tarbell. The Marvis 
Trio sang most beautifully, “‘Tarry with Us, 
Stranger.”’ Devotional exercises were conducted 
by Rev. J. W. Stephan, pastor of the Hudson 
Church. Mrs. F. A. Patterson, of Everett, pres- 
ident of the N. E. Deaconess Aid Society, then 
gave a most interesting report of the work in 
that society, showing an increase in member- 
ship, and a growing work not only in our Con- 
ference, but in the East Maine. The cost of the 
erection of a ward in the new Deaconess Hospi- 
tal is over $7,000. This the Deaconess Aid Soci- 
ety is to pay for; also $500 for furnishings for 
the ward. Seven beds are to be supported. 
The Marvis Trio sang ‘“‘ Abide with Me,” after 
which the president introduced the speaker of 
the afternoon — Rev. Dr. George A. Phinney, of 
Dorchester. In his opening remarks Dr. Phinney 
paid a tribute of gratitude to Dr. Bates, father 
of the president of the Union. It would be 
impossible, in the brief space allotted, to do 
justice to the eloquent address, ‘‘ Busy Hours.” 
It was an inspiration to all who heard it. The 
speaker emphasized the proximity of duties 
close at hand, idlers being a misfit in God’s 
kingdom. Duties should be treated with great 
cordiality, knowing that the reward of one duty 
is the power to do another. The thought that 
we must be truthful executors was most helpful. 
“‘God has given each a work to do, and the tools 
with which to do it,” and He wants us to do it. 
Whatsoever thy hand finds to do — not another’s 
hand. The Marvis Trio then sang, very sweetly, 
‘‘God is watching.” 

An invitation was extended to the Union by 
the ladies of Trinity Church, Charlestown, to 
meet with them at the annual meeting in March, 
1907. The invitation was accepted. 

On motion of Mrs. Bray, it was voted that 
hereafter the ladies of the Union provide basket 
lunch, the entertaining society providing tea or 
coffee unless otherwise desired by the society. 
The ladies of Trinity Church, Charlestown, how- 
ever, expressed a wish to provide luncheon. It 
was voted that a note of sympathy be sent Mrs. 
H. E. Noble, a member of the advisory board, 
who is ill at her home. It was also voted that a 
rising vote of thanks be given the ladies of the 
church who entertained so royally, to the organ- 
ist, to the Marvis Trio, to the speaker, and to all 
who in any way helped to make the meeting one 
to be remembered. All joined in singing “ Blest be 
the tie that binds, ”’ and Mrs. Patterson offered 
prayer. Dr. Bates then closed the 
with the benediction. 

Mrs. H. W. CALDER, Rec. Sec. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


The Life Ecstatic. By Rev. James Mudge, D. D. 
American Tract Society: New York. Price, $1. 
The foreword is as follows: “ Is it not ashame, 

and a thousand pities, that so few of God’s chil- 

dren are habitually jubilant? Not many have 
the ‘solar light’ on their faces. Not many 
seem to understand that ample provision has 
been made whereby they may continually re- 
joice. Hence this book: to assert the fact, and 
explain the method. He who reads it carefully, 
and steadily practices what it contains, will 
possess the life ecstatic.’”” The central, most 
important section of the book will be found in 
the third, fourth, and fifth chapters, which are 
entitled, ‘‘ The Art of Always Rejoicing,” “‘ Every 
Event a Providence,” and “ Everything a God- 
send.” The theory explained is a very thorough- 
going, uncompromising one. They who do not 
take pains to study it carefully, also they who 
have but little regard for logic in their mental 
processes, will no doubt be stumbled by it, and, 
perhaps, say hard words about the author. It 
will probably be found true of this doctrine, as 
of another one which Christ promulgated : “‘ Not 
all men can receive this saying, but they to 
whom it is given. He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it.”” It does not seem “ given” 
to all to think along logical lines, and if a thing 
is put differently from that to which they have 
been accustomed, they fail to comprehend it and 
take great offence. Thereby they fail to appre- 
hend the truth, and deprive themselves of great 
comfort. There is a wonderful amount of com- 
fort in this book for those who have sufficiently 
outgrown spiritual childhood to be experienced 
in the word of righteousness, and to enjoy the 
solid food suitable “for full-grown men, even 
those who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern good and evil,” and are 
pressing on unto perfection. Each of the twelve 
chapters is prefaced by a very choice poem 
teaching the same precious truths. Titles of 
other chapters are: ‘“‘Sunshine All the Way,” 

“‘Some Happiness Secrets,” ‘“‘ Mottoes and Max- 

ims,” “‘The Ninety-first Psalm,” ‘“ Shouting in 

Verse,” “The Radiant Life,” “A Prince with 

God,” “ A Cluster of Witnesses.” 

Blind Alleys. A Novel of Nowadays. By George Cary 


Eggleston. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. : Boston. 
Price, $1.50. 


Some things about this book are good. Its 
main theme seems to be to call attention to the 
great difficulty of doing more good than harm in 
the philanthropic spending of money, and the very 
limited scope there is for financial benevolence, 
or any other kind. “Nearly all our efforts to 
better our fellowmen, whether positively or neg- 
atively, lead us into blind alleys.” “All alleys 
are blind to the man who has no need to make 
money.” The chief character is a lady, modeled 
somewhat after Miss Helen Gould, who has been 
left enormously rich by a father who piled up 
his millions in railway financiering, doing many 
unjust things, and the daughter lives only to use 
this money for the good of humanity. But most 
of her efforts lead to blind alleys, and no satis- 
factory solution of her problems emerges. She 
seems, unhappily, to have no adviser who has 
any conception of the boundless field afforded 
for expenditure in the mission-fields and in 
connection with the great benevolences of the 
church. The religious tone of the book is not 
satisfactory. The author appears to have some 
deep-seated grudge against the W. C. T. U., for 
the only representative of that noble organiza- 
tion that he introduces he takes pains to make 
as disgusting and offensive as possible — a woman 
who “is eaten up with a restless ambition to 
make herself conspicuous,” “full of vanity and 
a restless fussiness, who wants to see her name 
constantly in the newspapers, and pose as an 
authority on the need of reform.” The author 
makes her out a narrow-minded idiot, “ president 
of a Purity League that mightily ministered to 
impurity by continually discussing the subject,” 
and opposed to every good work that was not 
done just as she dictated. There doubtless are 
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some such women, but to give the impression 
that this is a fair specimen of the whole is mon- 
strously unfair. The author, in his preface, 
says: “I donot hold myself responsible for any 
of the opinions put forward in this book.” This 
is an easy way out of it, if allowed. But we do 
not believe it can be allowed. A novelist is not 
merely a reporter, he is a creator of the charac- 
ters he introduces. They are such as he makes 
them, and he cannot wash his hands so noncha- 
lantly of their shortcomings and offences in 
word and deed. If the hero drinks and swears 
and smokes incessantly, his creator is responsi- 
ble for the evil influence of glorifying such 
habits in the minds of his more susceptible 
young readers. 

Brier-Patch Philosophy. By ‘Peter Rabbit.’ In- 


terpreted by William J. Long. Illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. Ginn & Co.: Boston. Price, 
$1,50. 


“The Rabbit dedicates his little book of cheer- 
ful philosophy to those who have found their 
own world to be something of a brier-patch.” 
This is not an animal story or a book for chil- 
dren, but an effort to understand the common 
life of animals and men, and to be reasonably 
cheerful about both. “The character of the 
rabbit is assumed,” says the author, “in order to 
look at every doubtful question in an impersonal 
way, and to avoid, as far as possible, all prej- 
udices and purely habitual opinions, which, far 
more than our lack of observation, are the cause 
of so many irrational theories of a reasonable 
universe.” Among the chapter headings are: 
“Animal Psychology,” ‘‘ On Training up a Cub 
in the Way he should Go,” “The Question of 
a Rabbit’s Religion,” ‘Calling Names.” The 
author’s long study of animal nature especially 
qualifies him to write his views of life and men 
from this rather peculiar standpoint. The views 
are very sensible. 


Ann Boyd. A Novel. By Will N. Harben. 
& Brothers : New York. Price, $1.50. 


This is certainly different. It is built onan en- 
tirely original pattern ; and it is genuine. Such 
books are far from common. They indicate gen- 


Harper 


ius. Ann Boyd is a character one can never for- 
get. She is a woman who did things, most em- 
phatically. Intense in her nature and treated 


with horrible injustice, she suffered keenly and 
hated strongly those who had been, and were, so 
cruel to her. It would seem, at the start of the 
story, that any substitution of true love for this 
deep, well-grounded hate, any real forgiveness 
of such persecutors, any conquering of them by 
kindness under such circumstances, was wholly 
impossible. Yet it is brought about in the end 
quite simply and naturally, or, perhaps one should 
say, supernaturally. There is little or nothing 
about God or religion, technically, in the book. 
The minister and the people of the church are on 
the wrong side. But there is a Divine Spirit 
working in the heart of Ann Boyd and one or 
two of the other persons. The tale vibrates with 
elemental passions, where good and evil rub close 
together. But good triumphs at last ina really 
wonderful way. ‘I have learned, ’”’ says one of 
the main characters, “that nothing exists on 
earth except to produce ultimate good.” The ef- 
fect of the story on the reader will be to increase 
faith in this principle, in the beneficent mission 
of trial, in the inevitable pain that follows sin, 
and in the dominion of love as the only rightful 
law of life. The author, in one way and anoth- 
er, has much to say about our all being obedient: 
to natural laws, or, as Joe Boyd puts it : “ Some- 
times I think that nobody hain’t to blame for 
nothing they do, and that all of this temporary 
muddle is just the different ways human beings 
have of struggling on toa better world beyond 
this.”” The thought has truth in it, although, of 
course, it is easy to carry it too far. How far do 
heredity and environment practically compel 
us toour courses ? How far do we have genuine 
freedom in our choices ? Who can tell? Itis 
quite certain that most people are less blame- 
worthy than we of larger opportunities are very 
apt to think. If Ann Boyd had not been pos- 
sessed of a most vigorous mind, one which ena- 
bled her to coin money from everything she 
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touched, itis scarcely supposable that she would 
have won out in her struggle with the tempter. 
The book thrills one from beginning toend. It 
is a Georgia story, in a village some distance 
back from Atlanta. 

Afloat on the Dogger Bank. A Story of Adventure 


in the North Sea and in China. By H.C. Meare. 
Dana Estes & Co.: Boston. Price, $1.25. 


Charlie Page, the hero of the story, goes as 
cook on the steam trawler, “ Sparrow-hawk,’’ 
sailing from Grimsby, England, in order to cir- 
cumvent a rascally captain who was planning to 
sell the vessel for twice its value to his father. 
It leads to a long series of exciting events, most 
of them in China during the Boxer Rebellion ; 
but everything comesout right. The “ Dogger” 
is a submarine bank, 170 miles long and 70 broad, 
the nearest point of which is about sixty miles 
from England. Large fishing fleets work here, 
and considerable information about their opera- 
tions is imparted in the story. 

Selected Lyrical Poems of Algernon Charles Swin- 


urne. Including his first volume, “‘Laus Veneris.’’ 
Harper & Brothers : New York, Price, $1.50. 


There are, of course, some striking poems, 
such as “A Ballad of Burdens,” and “ The 
Leper,” among the seventy-five that make up 
the book. But there is somewhat overmuch of 
kissing and love on its sensual side in a large 
portion of the pages to suit the best taste. A 
careful search fails to find anything of a helpful 
nature, ministrant to higher development of 
character. And if a poet does not do this, if no 
inspiration for the better side of man is to be 
found in him, why should he write? Or, if he 
writes, why should he be read ? 

A Spinner in the Sun. By Myrtle Reed. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons: New York. Price, $1.50. 

Miss Reed has now ten good books to her 
credit, and this latest will delight her many 
readers as the others have done. The teachings 


NO DAWDLING 


A Man of 70, after Finding Coffee Hurt 
Him, Stopped Short 





When a man has lived to be 70 years old, 
with a 40-year-old habit grown to him like 
a knot on a tree, chances are he’ll stick to 
the habit till he dies. 

But occasionally the spirit of youth and 
determination remains in some men to the 
last day of their lives. When such men do 
find any habit of life has been doing them 
harm, they surprise the Oslerites by a de- 
gree of will power that is supposed to 
belong to men under 40, only. 

‘*T had been a user of coffee until three 
years ago — a period of 40 years — and am 
now 70,’’ writes a North Dakota man. ‘‘I 
was extremely nervous and debilitated, 
and saw plainly that I must make a 
change. 

‘‘T am thankful to say I had the nerve 
to quit coffee at once and take on Postum 
without any dawdling, and experienced no 
ill effects. On the contrary, I commenced 
to gain, losing my nervousness within two 
months, also gaining strength and health 
otherwise. 

‘‘For a man of my age, I am very well 
and hearty. I sometimes meet persons 
who have not made their Postum right, 
and don’t like it. But I tell them to boil 
it long enough, and call their attention to 
my looks now and before I used it; that 
seems convincing. 

‘*Now, when I have writing to do, or 
long columns of figures to cast up, I feel 
equal to it, and can get through my work 
without the fagged-out feeling of old.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville, ’? in packages. ‘‘There’s a rea- 
son. 
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are most wholesome. Said Piper Tom to Eve- 
na (the two come together in love for life in 
the last chapter) : “‘ From the distaff of Eternity 
you take the thread of your life, but you’re sit- 
ting in the night, and God meant you to be a 
spinner in the sun. When the day breaks for 
you, you’ll be finding the loose link to set your- 
self free.” The loose link was found, forgive- 
ness for a terrible wrong was attained, and the 
bound soul went free. ‘‘When you have put 
self so wholly aside,” said the Piper, “‘ that you 
can be sorry for him because he has wronged 
you, why, then, you have forgiven.” It was a 
great victory. There is a stinging rebuke given 
to the cruelties of vivisection, and also‘to the 
cruelties of a falsely conceived and vengeful 
God who is supposed to delight in burning up His 
children in hell fire. We must enter a protest, 
however, against the doctrine “ that we are suf- 
ficiently punished here for all we do that is 
wrong.” This is very shallow, and wholly ig- 
nores the great law of habit. As reasonably 
might we say that the punishment of the sins of 
youth stops with youth. But the book as a 
whole teaches well the great truth that no one 
can really hurt us except we ourselves, and that 
for every wrong we commit we must suffer. It 
will help many to be “spinners in the sun” 
rather than in the dark. It is a very dainty 
piece of book making, in lavender, gold, and 
white, with the pages in red and black, anda 
lavender case. 

The Russian Grandmother’s Wonder Tales. 


Louise Seymour Houghton. 
Sons : New York. , Price, $1.50. 


These stories are from a German collection 
put forth in Vienna some twenty years ago, and 
are such as are told today by many a village fire- 
in South Slavonia. Mrs. Houghton has 
sketched in a slight background of peasant vil- 
lage life as it still exists in some parts of south- 
ern Russia. The stories bear evidence of having 
originated in that fountain-head of wonder-tales, 
the East, and give more than a few suggestions 
of likeness to some Biblical narratives. They 
are quite largely about animals —“ The Sick 
Lion,” “ The Bear, the Boar, and the Fox,” “‘ The 
Fox and the Hedgehog,” “‘ Why the Dog cannot 
Endure the Cat, nor the Cat the Mouse.” Such 
folk-lore has a distinct use, and is of perennial 
interest. 


By 
Charles Scribner’s 


side 


Merrylips. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
Co. : New York. Price, $1.50. 


The dedication is, “‘ To every little girl who 
has wished for an hour to be a little boy.”” The 
scene is in central England, and the time about 
the beginning of the struggle between Parlia- 
ment and King, or Roundheads and Cavaliers. 
‘ Merrylips ” is the pleasant pet name of Sybil 
Venner, who, eight years old and the playmate 
of several brothers, is extremely anxious to be a 
boy, and, in the vicissitudes of the troubled days 
then coming over the country, has a chance 
before long to try it. She passes for a boy in an 
armed camp of fighting men who are very kind 
to her, and, after bravely enduring many hard- 
ships, is glad to change back into a girl again. 
Very prettily told is the story, which leads 
through many stirring scenes of battle and 


The Macmillan 
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1iet Talks on Service. 
vell Co. : New York. 


iform in size and style with “ Talks on 
er” and “ Talks on Prayer,” this third vol- 
is fully equal, we should say, to the others. 
wonder a little at the popularity of the 

In the present book are eight discourses 
Personal Contact with Jesus,” the “ Triple 
’ “ Yoke Fellows,” ‘‘A Passion for Winning 


By S. D. Gordon. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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Men,” “ Deep Sea Fishing,” ‘“‘ Money,” “‘ Worry,” 
and ‘Gideon’s Band.” They are expository, 
based on a section of Scripture, lively and off- 
hand in tone, with plentiful use of the imagina- 
tion and an abundance of incident, much of it 
by no means new. It is clear that they are well 
adapted to the average popular taste, which is 
not exacting in its demands as to the depth of 
thought or quality of literary,expression. Some- 
thing extremely moderate in these directions 
evidently suits them best. The chapter on 
“Worry” seems to us much the best of the 
eight in this volume. This alone, if it could be 
laid to heart by the readers and faithfully put in 
practice, would be worth to them many times 
the price of the book. How deeply ingrained, 
with nine-tenths of Christian people, is this 
pestiferous and every way reprehensible habit! 
The Incubator Baby. By Ellis Parker Butler. 

& Wagnalls Co: New York. Price. 75 cents. 

The author relates the supposed experiences 
of aweemite of humanity, weighing only one 
pound and eight ounces when*born, and hence 
consigned to an incubator. Most of the book is 
a well-conceived satire on the notion that babies 
can best be brough* up in a severely scientific 
and statistical manner by a committee of old 
maids from a Woman’s Club. The first part is 
marred, to our taste, by a lot of stupid nonsense 
about the foolish “ stork ’’ myth, so very dear to 
the heart of the average newspaper reporter, 
who seems utterly unable to refer to the birth of 
a child without lugging in this preposterous bird. 
It is time we had a rest from the “ stork.” It is 
not a funny lie at all. 


Funk 


The Young Convert’s Problems, and Their Solu- 
tion. By A. C, Dixon, D. D. American Tract 
Society : New York. Price, 50 cents. 


The chapters are eight in number, taking up 
in a Biblical and practical way such useful 
themes as “ Prayer,’”’ ‘“‘ Temptation,” ‘“ Money,” 
“Amusements,” etc. The young convert who 
follows these excellent counsels will not go 
wrong. 

Peaseblossom and Mustardseed. By Grace Squires. 
Dana, Estes & Co. ; Boston. Price, 75 cents. 
Peaseblossom is a little girl of seven, and Mus- 

tardseed is her small boy playmate next door. 

They both have a vivid imagination, and their 

plays are very pretty. 

Marigold. By Edith Francis Foster. 


the author. Dana Estes & 
cents. 


A children’s story. They have great times by 
the seaside, some small adventures, and a good 
deal of fun. The moral influence of the heroine 
is also amazingly good — three reformations to 
her credit for one summer’s work. 

The World’s Christmas Tree. By Charles E. Jeffer- 


son. T. Y. Crowell & Co.: New York. Price, 75 
cents, net. 


Illustrated by 
Co. : Boston. Price, 75 


A powerful plea by this vigorous speaker and 
writer for the true spirit of Christmas is found 
in this dainty gift-book. He views as in a 
vision the present method of observing Christ- 
mas, and finds that “the human race has crys- 
tallized into a countless number of little circles, 
and from hand to hand around each circle the 
presents pass. ‘I shall give sumething to you, 
and I wonder what I shall get from you’ -— this 
is the unspoken thought.’”’ Meanwhile the great 
fallen, needy race of men are being forgotten 
and neglected. ‘The World’s Christmas Tree,” 
as Dr. Jefferson sees it, is the tree of Opportu- 
nity. Each person is privileged to hang some- 
thing upon it for the benefit of mankind. There 
lives nota man anywhere on earth too poor to 
put something upon it. ‘‘ What the world needs 
is faith and hope and love, justice and sympathy 
and temperance, conscience and truth and cour- 
age, patience and fidelity and kindness. These 
are the things which have been needed from the 
beginning, and they were never more needed 
than just now.” A. second discourse, ‘“ How 
Certain Men Long Ago were Led to the King,” 
is also included in the volume of 45 pages. 


Scrofula in the blood shows itself sooner or later in 
swellings, sores, eruptions. But Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
completely cures it. 
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Magazines 





—— The Methodist Review Quarterly for Octo- 
ber opens with an extended review of Professor 
Foster’s “ Finality of the Christian Religion,” 
by Bishop Tigert, who condemns it as immature, 
superficial, faulty in style, in method, in matter, 
and in conclusions. The address at Vanderbilt 
University last July by Dr. Albert Shaw, of New 
York, on “ Problems of Our Economic Life,” is 
reproduced as the second article. Dr. Shaw 
aims to moderate the prevalent hostility to large 
fortunes, and takes a hopeful view of the future. 
He considers that we have ample capacity for 
economic reform along the line of well-estab- 
lished doctrines, and there is no call for social- 
ism. ‘‘We shall manage to keep place for pri- 
vate initiative and a g deal of competitive 
activity in the field of wealth production while 
keeping the great corporations, with publicity 
as to their methods and a diffused ownership of 
their shares of stock.” We note with regret 
that the new editor, Dr. Alexander, has discon- 
tinued the missionary department, which, under 
Dr. Tigert, was so valuable a feature of the 
Review. (Smith & Lamar: Nashville, Tenn.) 


—— The October number of the World Today 
has portraits of several ‘‘men who may be gov- 
ernors,” including Lewis Emery, Jr., Fletcher 
D. Proctor, Malcolm R. Patterson, Albert L. 
Cole, and John B. Moran. Some of the princi- 
pal articles take up: “The Anti-Foreign Up- 
rising in Mexico,” ‘ Poisonous Reptiles of the 
United States,” “‘The Panama Canal as it Will 
Be,” and “Trade Unions in Politics.” (World 
Today Company: 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago.) 


—— The American Monthly Review of Reviews 
has for a frontispiece a portrait of President 
Palma, and an important article by Atherton 
Brownell, “The Cuban Republic on Trial.” 
Other excellent articles are on: “‘ The Philip- 
pine Postal Savings Bank,” “The Coal-Tar In- 
dustry,” ‘‘Chile and Peru,” and “‘ Our Greatest 
Year of Railroad Enterprise.” (Review of Re- 
views Co.: New York.) 


—— The Atlantic Monthly, besides the usual 
stories and poems, deals, in its October number, 
with ‘“‘Commercial Panics,’’ ‘‘ Romanticism in 
Music,” “ A Relish of Keats,” and ‘“ The Forcible 
Collection of International Debts.”” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 


-—— The Missionary Review of the World 
takes up Arabia, Baluchistan, Kurdistan, China, 
Africa, Turkey, and other countries. The ven- 
erable Dr. Barnum tells of ‘“ Fifty Years’ Prog- 
ress in Harpoot.” Dr. D. L. Leonard writes of 
“One Hundred Years of Missionary Expansion.” 
Rev. Charles H. Smith, of Taunton, sets forth 
the importance of ‘“ Missionary Methods for the 
Sunday-school.”” He quotes with commendation 
the form of constitution for a Sunday-school 
Missionary Society adopted by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which, he says, “ has proven 
very satisfactory, enabling that church to 
achieve success in this department of mission- 
ary activity.” It is not generally known that 
this constitution was written by Dr. James 
Mudge, and first printed in the New England 
Conference Minutes. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany : New York.) 


—— Current Literature for October puts on 
its cover the following special features : ‘‘ Roose- 
velt as a Campaign Issue,” “ The Insurrection 
Habit in Cuba,” “ Bryan as a Defender of Chris- 
tianity,” “‘Woman’s New Role in Russia’s Revo- 
lution,” “A Loud Outcry over Silent Letters,” 
‘‘Sousa’s Protest against Canned Music,” “ Ne- 
gro and Caucasian Brains Contrasted.” There 
is a very large amount of valuable reading in 
this magazine. (Current Literature Publishing 
Company : New York.) 


—— The Methodist Magazine and Review for 
Octobercontains an excellent sermon on “Peace,”’ 
preached by Dr. W. T. Perrin, of Melrose. at the 
Metropolitan Church, Toronto, Aug. 19, 1906, 
The three illustrated articles are: ‘“‘A Visit to 
the Faroe Isles,” ‘The Strange Stone Monu- 
ments of Brittany and Cornwall,” and “ Behind 
Prison Bars.” (William Briggs : Toronto.) 


—— Donahoe’s for October has for its chief 
feature “St. Genevieve in Art,’ profusely illus- 
trated. Prominent, also, are: ‘‘ School Days of 
Great Men,” ‘‘Some Famous Ims,” “ Monsieur 
Vaughan and his Family.” (Donahoe Publishing 
Company : Boston.) 


— The October number of the Record of 
Christian Work is the General Workers’ Confer- 
ence number, witha full report of the great 
meeting at Northfield in August. The addresses 
of Drs. A. T. Pierson, H. C. Mabie, G. F. Pente- 
cost, Len G. Broughton, G. A. Johnston Ross, G. 
Campbell Morgan, R. A. Torrey, J. Douglas 
Adam, C. A. R. Janvier, and others, are given. It 
forms a rich collection of strong articles. (W. R. 
Moody : East Northfield, Mass.) 
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Madeline 


The Island Girl 
By Hope Daring 
The book is an excellent one, very “girly’’ and with enough whole- 
some excitement in it to be quite “Thrilly.” The story is one of simple 
girl life with no undercurrent of love running through it except that of 
the sweet affection which unites the child to her kindred folks.—Kansas 
City Post. 


t2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00, postpaid. 


Valley Forge 
A Tale by Alden W. Quimby 


A story of the Revolution, full of life, love and war, and particularly 
strong in local coloring. The military leaders, American and British, 
figure largely, and the other leading characters are well drawn. It is a 
pure, sweet story of love, and will be welcomed by readers of good fiction. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25, postpaid. 


Three Boys and a Gril 


By Anne Helena Woodruff 


This is a beautifully written story, full of good-cheer, in which work 
and play, love and laughter mingle most delightfully. The girls who 
have brothers and the boys who have sisters will understand and appre- 
ciate all the good times, and all who have not been thus blessed will 
certainly be pleased to know how much brothers and sisters enjoy life. 


!2mo. Cloth. Illustrated with photo-engravings. 


The Making of Simon Peter 


By Albert J. Southouse 


This is a fresh presentation of the development of Peter the Apostle 
by the author of “ Men of the Beatitudes.” His delineation of character 
is exceptionally fine and he does ample justice to this a very fine subject. 
Peter was a man of action, which has helped to make the sketch especially 


attractive. 
Cloth, $1.25, net. By mail, $1.38. 


The Self Interpretation of Jesus 
Christ 


A Study of the Messianic Consciousness as reflected in the Synoptics 
By G. S. Streatfield 


The immediate aim of the book is to support the belief that the lan- 
guage of self-assertion recorded in the Gospels is substantially the language 
of Jesus Himself—an essential element in the Marvelous Life, which is 
the puzzle of history—and so to place once more in the fullest light the 
great alternative that Jesus Christ was either truly Divine or not ideal 
man.—Author’s Preface. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.25, net. 


1 2mo. 


By mail, $1.38. 


Short Studies of Old Testament 


Heroes 
By Emma A. Robinson and Charles H. Morgan 


The brief studies of these Old Testament men and women, making 
up the body of this text-book, are arranged to meet in every way the de- 
mand of those who wish a short and simple Bible course. _If any classes 
wish to use a less number than twenty-five as a course it can be : Hy 





) k2mo. Cloth, 60 cents, net. By mail, 66 cents. 
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Around an Old Homestead. e 


October 17, 1906 





By Paul Griswold Huston 


Beautifully illustrated with over ninety half-tone cuts 


A book of rare value. A nature-study, a home description, and a 
work of art. Full ot tenderness and quaint description, pecmnin strongly 
to lovers of the “Old Homestead.” The illustrator has done his work 
well and the art student will find much that will please. It will be one 
of the popular holiday books. 


Crown 8vo.° Printed on plate paper. Cover design in colors. $1.50, 
net. By mail, $1.70. 


Missionary Addresses 
By Bishop Charles H. Fowler 


Six missionary lectures or addresses including the remarkable address 
on Missions and World Movements which was highly commended by 
leading press reviewers for its noteworthy clear and comprehensive grasp 
of a great theme. 

Pastors and laymen who desire to be well informed on the subject of 
mission work in all its phases should secure a copy of these addresses, and 
any speaker on this subject will find an abundance of suggestive and help- 
ful material in this volume. Bishop Fowler is noted throughout christendom 
for his statesmanlike discussion of the question of Missions from all points 


of view. 
Cloth, $1.00, net. By mail, $1.10. 


The Miracles of Jesus 


A Series of Expositions 


By Thos. G. Selby, George Milligan, B.D., J. G. 
Greenhough, M.A., J. Morgan Gibbon, Principal Alexander 
Stewart, D.D., Hugh Macmillan, D.D., George H. 
Morrison, M.A., Albert Goodrich, D.D., and others. 


These sermons serve a double purpose; the exposition of the mean- 
ing and teaching of the miracles; and the demonstration of the supernat- 
ural element of the Bible. The work is ably done and the book should 
be in every minister's library. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75, net. 


1 2mo. 


By mail, $1.93. 


Down in Porto Rico 
By George Milton Fowles 


We believe one can glean more information from this book than could 
be gained by visiting the island at great expense.—Southern Star. 

This is one of the best books that has been written for all who wish 
to know more about Porto Rican conditions.—Bulletin of American 
Geographical Society. 

The author tells his story in a simple, straightforward style, giving a 
full description of the island and its people.— Young People’s Weekly. 

The book answers just the questions we have all wished to ask.— The 
Congregationalist. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 75 cents, net. By mail, 83 cents. 


The Parables of Jesus 


A Series of Expositions 


By Thomas G. Selby, George Milligan, B.D., Albert 
Goodrich, D.D., Principal Alexander Stewart, D.D., J. G. 
Greenhough, M.A., George H. Morrison, M.A., Alfred 
Rowland, D.D., W. J. Townsend, D.D., Principal D. 
Rowlands, B.A., J. Morgan Gibbon, Frank Ballard, M.A.., 
B.D., E. Grifhth-Jones, B.A. 


This series of Expository Sermons is of great value to both ministers 
and teachers. The correct application of the parable is of the greatest 
importance. They are used to convey a spiritual truth rather than merely 
to illustrate it. 








12mo. Cloth, $1.75, net. By mail, $1.93. 
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Centennial at Centreville, R. I. 


The centennial of the founding of this church 
fell upon Sept. 21, 1906, and the liquidation of 

he church debt was completed at about the 
am These two events were made the 
oceasion of a jubilee celebration on the part of 
the church and former pastors, together with 
the present pastor, Rev. E. P. Phreaner, and 
many friends and well-wishers. Preliminary to 
the great event, Rev. Dr. M. J. Talbot preached 
, beautiful sermon from 1 Chron. 29:3 on Sun- 
day, Sept. 23. Dr. Talbot was pastor here sixty- 
yne years ago, and his tender references to the 
past, and strong, helpful words to the present 
generation were highly appreciated. He is in | 
his 85th year. 

Two years ago the pastor, Rev. E. P. Phreaner, 
started on a plan for paying off gradually the 
church debt of $2,400, and he has just seen the 
new church relieved of its burden. The cele- 
bration of these two events, then, began on 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 26, with a rol!-call 
and love-feast, and continued through the week. 
At the close of the roll-call andin the presence 
of the audience the mortgage note on the new 
church building was presented by the cashier of 
the bank holding the note. It was canceled and 
handed to the treasurer of the trustees, who tore 
it to bits while the congregation sang, “ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” 

On Thursday morning, Rev. Joseph Cooper, a 
former pastor, during whose administration the 
new church edifice was erected, preached a very 
spiritual and interesting sermon on the theme, 
“ Receiving the Holy Spirit.” The afternoon 
service was in charge of Presiding Elder Coultas. 
Former ministers present and speaking were : 
Revs. Dr. M. J. Talbot, J. S. Wadsworth, S. M. 
Beale, J. H. Buckey, E. W. Goodier, and Joseph 
Letters from absent ones were read, 
as also letters from Rev. W. C. Townsend, of the 
New England Conference, and Rev. F. S. Town- 
send, of the West Virginia Conference. (The 
two latter were members of this church before 
entering the ministry.) At5 o’clock a proces- 
sion of the ministers and congregation was 
formed. A junior choir led the procession in 
singing as all marched to the vestibule where the 
tablet was unveiled. It is placed at the entrance 
of the church, and is of pink Tennessee marble 
cut in the form of an antique shield, with the 
following inscription : “‘ The Centennial Jubilee | 
of the Founding of the 
Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” Mr. 
Thomas W. D. Clark 
unveiled the tablet at 
the close of Dr. Tal- 
bot’s address. Follow- 
ing this came the quar- 
terly conference, and 
in the evening the pre- 
siding elder, Dr. Coul- 
tas, preached from John 
1 : 29. 

On Friday evening 
congratulatory ad- 
dresses were made by 
neighboring pastors of 
the other denomina- 
tions as well as Meth- 
odist pastors. The fol- 
lowing spoke: Rev. Dr. 
Talbot, Rev. W. T. 
Green, of the Baptist 
Church, Rev. A. J. Jolly, 
of East Greenwich, 
Rev. Noah Cushing, of the Advent Church, Rev. 
C. F. Roper, of the Congregational Church, Rev. | 
EK. J. Curry, of Hill’s Grove, and Rev. W. H. | 
Butler, of Phenix. 
boring pastors preceded the addresses. 


Cooper. 


Centreville 


On Sunday morning, Sept. 30, the feast was | 


continued, with an early communion service at 9 


o’clock in charge of Dr. Talbot. It was a rainy 


morning, and the attendance was not so large, | 


but to those who braved the elements it was an 
occasion memorable and spiritually helpful. The 
morning sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. L. B. 


>--—~ 


A reception to the neigh- | 
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Bates, of Boston. His father preached near 
here on Warwick circuit in 1822. Dr. Bates 
showed the watch his father wore at that time, 
The text of the sermon was, “ The iron did 


swim ”’ (2 Kings 6:6). In the Sunday-school ses- | 


sion immediately following addresses were made 
by twoformer superintendents, T. W. D. Clarke 
and Henry D. Fifield. Almost the entire school 


indicated a desire to take Christ as their Sav- | 
The evening service was very large, and | 


iour. 
the sermon by Dr. Bates was from Luke 10: 20: 
““ Rejoice because your names are written in 





REV. E. P. PHREANER 


heaven.”’ Several persons arose for prayers at 
the close of the sermon. The sweet and hallowed 





spirit into which all were lifted,as well as the | 


Christian fellowship enjoyed socially, will not 
soon be forgotten by those who were present. 


The Centreville Church starts on a new century | 


with a quickened life. 

An interesting feature of the celebration was 
the display of historic relics representing church 
life during the past one hundred years. In the 
Bible class room were gathered many ancient 
Bibles, hymn and note-books, biographies, ser- 
mons, maps, a foot stove, tongue of the old bell 





METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, CENTREVILLE, R. I. 


placed in the tower seventy years ago ; besides a 
most interesting collection of photographs, pain‘ - 
ings, ambrotypes, etc., of very many persons 
connected with the work of this church during 
the past one hundred years. 

The organization of this society was prior to 
1806, but the documentary evidence has been 
lost. A private record made by Lovwell Spald- 
ing shows that there was a quarterly conference 
held in the old schoolhouse in Centreville, Sept. 
21, 1806. Revs. Thomas Branch, Mr. Smith, and 


| at prices ranging from $25 to $50 apiece. 
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persons were baptized. The first official record 
of a quarterly conference is dated July 27, 1811, 
and was held in Wickford, Rev. Joel Winch, pre- 


siding elder, and Rev. Elisha Streeter, preacher 


in charge. At that time the circuit extended 
from Wickford to Plainfield, Conn., and included 
thirteen appointments. The first class-leader 
in Centreville was Lovwell Spalding. In 1811 
Rev. Elisha Streeter saw 30 accessions to the 
membership; In 1814, under Rev. Joel Steele, 
there were 17 additions; 1815, Rev. Edward 
Hyde, 28; 1824, Rev. Elisha Frink, 81; 1828, Rev. 
Francis Dane, 60; 1843, Rev. F. Gavitt, 40; 1846, 
Rev. G. W. Wooding, 20; 1857, Rev. Joseph Live- 
sey, 60. This spirit of revival in the form of a 
steady increase has continued to this time. Dur- 
ing the present pastorate under Rev. E. P. 
Phreaner 30 additions have been made and 50 
persons baptized. 

In 1828 Rev. Moses Fifield moved to Centre- 
ville. He joined the New England Conference 
in 1816, and superannuated on account of ill 
health in 1824. From the time he came to Cen- 
treville he was a tower of strength, both in the 
pulpit, which he filled in the absence of the cir- 
cuit preacher, and in the temporalities. He was 
cashier of the local bank until his death in 1859. 
Prior to 1831 the services were held in the 
schoolhouse, then next the bank building; but 
in that year the General Assembly incorporated 
“the Methodist Episcopal Church and Proprie- 
tors’ Meeting-house of Centreville,’’ and the 
charter members Joseph Green, J. W. 
Green, Sylvester Knight, Joseph Allen, Stephen 
Harris, Moses Fifield, Joseph B. Arnold, Daniel 
Wheelock, Daniel Dyer, William B. Merrill, Jo- 
seph Albro. This corporation controlled the 
property until 1880 when the property was trans- 
ferred to the Methodist Episcopal Church to be 
governed by trustees. Rev. W. J. Yates, Ph. D., 
as pastor, effected this desirable change. 

The land upon which the church stands was 
given by Joseph W. Green and his wife. The 
first edifice was 36x49, and contained 54 pews. 
There was a tower, anda bellinit. The cost of 
the building was $2,308, and the pews were sold 
Rev. 
Charles Virgin was the preacher. In 1845 
Moses Fifield initiated the movement for a par- 
sonage, which, after various extensions and im- 
provements, continues to be the home of the 
pastors. 

Rev. Joseph Cooper was pastor when the old 
edifice was suddenly consumed on a Sunday in 


were 


| February in the 7lst year of its usefulness. 


| Through the kindness of Hon. Robert B. Treat 
| the church services were held in a brick hall 
| which he immediately fitted up for such use 





Elisha Sweet preached on that occasion and eight | 


until the new church edifice could be made 
ready. The new building is very modern and 
attractive, and cost $11,400. Of this Mr. Treat 
gave $3,000, and the insurance amounted to 
$4,000. Others gave liberally, but a debt of 
$2,400 remained. The pipe organ is a memorial 
given by Mrs. Elizabeth T. Babcock in memory 
of her mother, Mrs. Abbie A. Lapham; the ca- 
thedral glass windows by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Legg, of Worcester,a memorial to She Fifield 
family. The other furnishings were given by 
the church societies. Mrs. R. B. Treat, two 
years later, gave a large, square, full-toned 
piano. The excellent musical fame of the past 
will continue in these later days. 

Mr. Henry A. Fifield, a distinguished leader in 
aggressive Christian work in Providence, was 
born here, and was for years a leader in this 
church life. In this brief sketch it has been im- 
possible to more than glance at the complex 
features of this successful church. KARL. 








PISO’'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
Use in time. Sold by druggists. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 

Lincoln. — This appointment has been enjoy- 
ing an unusual degree of spiritual prosperity 
during this season. At a recent Sunday visit 
the elder at Lincoln baptized 2 infants and 2 
adults, at South Lincoln 1 by immersion. Pastor 
McNeil has devoted himself to special revival 
for nearly the entire summer, and with hopeful 
results in some conversions, a larger Sunday- 
school and a greatly increased congregation. 


Brownville and Henderson. The work is 
moving on here with steady success. Children’s 
Day was observed with concerts by both schools. 
Four infants have been baptized. The debt on 
the parsonage has been practically wiped out. 
The property is being kept in good repair, and 
an encouraging condition exists. 

Limestone. — Rev. Wm. E. Greene has been 
busy about the work of the charge. On the 
parsonage debt $115 formerly pledged has been 
collected and paid. Several open-air meetings 
have been held, resulting in much good, and in 
one or two remarkable conversions. The Chil- 
dren’s Day collection has been taken, and the 
finances are in good condition. The parsonage 
is receiving some much-needed improvements. 


Caribou. — The elder spent Sunday, Sept. 9, 
here, having charge of the services in the ab- 
sence of the pastor, who is having his vacation 
at this time. On the previous Sunday the pastor 
baptized 7, and received 1 by letter and 14 from 
probation. Since any item appeared in the 
HERALD several others have been received, but 
the exact figures are not at hand. All bills are 


paid to date, and prosperity is the word of the | 


hour. Rev. I. G. Cheney, who has taken up the 


work of an evangelist, makes his home here. 

Presque Isle. 
touch with many of our appointments like this 
will find many busy days. The elder this trip 


visited the Reach, so called, and preached to a 
good congregation, 


good degree of interest in spiritual things. To | 
visit the class at the village is always an inspira- | 


tion and a blessing. At South Presque Isle a very 
fine company of young people assembled at the 
close of a very hot day and listened very atten- 
tively to the preaching. Pastor Hartt finds room 
to do his best both in quantity and quality of 
pastoral work demanded. 


Easton. — Rev. J.T. Moore is devoting him- 
self assiduously to building up the work of this 
charge. East Presque Isle is once more a part of 
this charge, as it ought to be. A week-night 
service is held here witha large attendance. 
An addition has been made to the stable to fur- 
nish more convenient room for wood. Pastor 
Moore has already won the confidence and es- 
teem of the people. 
much enjoyed. 


Fort Fairfield. — A Sunday visit here is al- 
ways a full day, and Sept. 16 was no excep- 
tion. Hard work is easier, though, when it is re- 
sponded to by appreciative people. At the morn- 
ing service 7 were received into full member- 
ship and 1 on probation. Since the first quar- 
terly conference the pastor has baptized 15. 
During the pastor’s absence ona brief trip, a tel- 
ephone was installed in the parsonage. 
visit of Agent Morgan eleven new subscribers 
were secured for ZION’s HERALD. The deacon- 
ess was received with enthusiasm and generosity. 
In the collection $36 was given. The church is 
to be painted at once and money to pay the bill is 
nearly all subscribed. A Wesley Brotherhood re- 
cently organized is doing excellent work. 


Mapleton.—Though the three days spent 
here were in the midst of “digging,” pleasant 
companies greeted the elder at every point vis- 
ited. Such scattered work presents many diffi- 
culties, but offers splendid opportunities for the 
exercise of the pastoral gift among the people. 


— The elder who keeps at all in 


The people are showing a | 


The deaconess’ visit was | 


At the | 
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By example, leadership and character the pastor 
may lead many to a richer life. 


Washburn. — No people are more happy and 
| prosperous in their pastoral relations than are 
the people here. A roof has been shingled, and 
a new room finished at the parsonage. Large 
congregations greet the pastor, and 22 have been 
received into full membership since the last 
report. Aggressive and earnest work is being 
done along spiritual lines. 


Monticello. — A Sunday spent here among old 
friends was agreeable and, we trust, profitable. 
The elder was invited with the pastor’s family 
to the harvest supper of the Grange on Satur- 
day evening. Sunday evening was a union 
service of the two churches. At the Billton 
schoolhouse recently two gave their hearts to 
God. Pastor and Mrs. Norris go much from 
house to house together, offering prayer and 
winning the people. 

Hodgdon and Linneus.— Though the pastor, 
Rev. C. E. Jones, has been absent for nearly 
three months and much of the time no services 
had been held, good congregations greeted the 
elder on the week nights of his visit. The pas- 
tor has returned and has a fine opportunity in 
one of the best country charges in East Maine. 


Houlton. — Though the second quarterly con- 
ference was held in the midst of this busiest of 
seasons, the session was full of interest and 
courage. The pastor has made more than 300 
pastoral calls, and though many of his people 
live out in the country he has visited nearly 
every family in the parish. Three children have 
been baptized. Sixty-five new subscribers were 
secured for ZION’S HERALD in a recent canvass. 
The deaconess collection amounted to $28. 
Steps are to be taken at once to reduce the debt. 





Smyrna Mills. — This little church is steadily 
| prospering. Fully half of the debt on the par- 
sonage is subscribed. The Houlton people put 
in the new Hymnal and sent a fine lot of the old 
ones to this church. Patten also sent books for 
| the Sunday-school library. A good interest pre- 
vails in the work of the church. 


| Patten. — Sunday spent here was full of in- 
terest to the elder and of profit to the people. 
| At the morning seryice 3 were baptized by 
sprinkling at the church, and afterward 4 were 
baptized by immersion at the river. In the even- 
ing 5 young men who were baptized in the morn- 
ing were received on probation. Such an addition 
was a great encouragement to the church and 
people. Four young women were received in 
full. Special services are being held with in- 
creasing interest, with Miss Brewster, an evan- 
gelist, assisting the pastor, Rev. E. L. Wall. 
The Sunday congregations packed the house. 
BRIGGs. 








| VERMONT CONFERENCE 

| St. Johnsbury District 

West Burke. — Rev. J. E. Sweet, transferred 
| from the New Hampshire Conference and sta- 
| tioned at this point to fill the vacancy left at 
Conference time, has made a very favorable im- 
pression and is doing good work. Improvements 
have been made in the church interior to the 
extent of $175, and the cost already met. New 
paper on the walls, a new carpet on the floor, 
and other items included, add much to the 
attractiveness of the audience-room. 


Trasburg. — The pastor’s wife, Mrs. G. H. 
Wright, is reported to be gaining in strength, 
though less rapidly than could be desired. 
Three persons were admitted to full membership 
at the September communion. 

Evansville.— Largely through the efforts of 
| Rev. G. C. McDonald, the pastor, the parsonage 
| and barn have been painted and the expense of 
this noticeable improvement, amounting to some 
} 
| 





$50, has been paid in full. 


Newport.— The “district superintendent” 
preached at this point, Sunday evening, Sept. 9, 
under circumstances a little unusual. The serv- 

| ices had hardly begun before the mutterings of 
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an approaching thunder storm were heard, hur- 
rying some people from the audience. The 
storm was so severe that the electric lights were 
shut off, leaving all in darkness at the beginning 
of the sermon—as some sermons leave people 
at the close! The speaker went on for a little 
in an audience-room illuminated only by the fre- 
quent flashes of lightning, endeavoring to make 
himself heard in spite of the crashing thunder 
Kerosene lamps were brought, and by their light 
the service was finished. The Congregational! 
Church was not so well provided, and the audi- 
ence was dismissed. Later in the evening light- 
ning struck a tree on the next street beyond the 
parsonage. 


Groton. — After many months of courageous 
struggle against disease, Mrs. Hough closed her 
earthly pilgrimage on Tuesday, Sept. 18. The 
funeral services were held at the church on the 
following Thursday, conducted by the presiding 
elder, assisted by Dr. E. A. Bishop of Montpelier 
Seminary, and Revs. William Shaw, of Lyndom, 
R. F. Lowe, of Barre, and C. H. Farnsworth, of 
Woodsville, N. H., the latter having been pastor 
at Groton some years since. Other ministerial 
brethren present were Revs. F. E. Currier, of 
Cabot, I. P. Chase, of Plainfield, J. C. Wright, of 
Westville, from this district, and J. A. Dixon, of 
Bradford, on the Montpelier District. The large 
number present at the funeral and the many and 
beautiful floral emblems testified to the esteem, 
and affection in which Mrs. Hough was held, and 
the interest in her long and brave though losing 
battle for life. The interment took place next 
day at White River Junction. A suitable memoir 
will appear in due time. After a rest of a Sab- 
bath or two Mr. Hough expects to take up again 
the work of the charge which he has carried 
on so resolutely during these long and trying 
months. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. R. J. Chrystie, of 
Newport, who provided for the entertainment 
of the Preachers’ Meeting at Craftsbury a year 
ago, again demonstrated his ability as a host 
when the meeting was held on his new charge, 
Sept. 17 and 18. Twenty-three ministers were 
in attendance. Rev. R. F. Lowe was prevented 
from meeting his assignment by an accident in 


Fond of Pies 
But Had to Give Them Up 





Anyone who has eaten New England 
pies knows how good they are. 

But some things that taste good, don’t 
always agree. A Massachusetts lady had 
to leave off pie, but found something far 
better for her stomach. She writes : 

‘‘Six or eight years ago chronic liver 
trouble was greatly exaggerated by eating 
too much fat meat, pastry and particularly 
pies, of which I was very fond. 

‘*Severe headaches, dizziness, nausea 
followed, and food, even fruit, lay like 
lead in my stomach, accompanied by a dull, 
heavy pain, almost unbearable. I had 
peculiar ‘spells’ — flashes of light before 
my sight. I could read half a word, and 
the rest would be invisible. 

‘A feeling of lassitude and confusion of 
ideas made me even more miserable. I 
finally decided to change food altogether, 
and began on Grape-Nuts food, which 
brought me prompt relief — removed the 
dizziness, headache, confused feeling, and 
put me on the road to health and happiness. 
It clears my head, strengthens both brain 
and nerves. 

‘Whenever I enter our grocer’s store, 
he usually calls out, ‘Six packages of 
Grape-Nuts!’ — and he’s nearly always 
right.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ‘‘ There’s a reason.”’ 


Read the famous booklet, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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which Mrs. Lowe sprained her ankle; some had 
sickness in the family; some were on pleasure 
excursions. Rev. C. W. Kelley, of Lunenburg, 
was kept at home by a county Sunday-school 
convention during the early part of the meeting, 
but came as soon as released from that. Others 
made special effort to be present, and the meet- 
ing was one of profit. On Monday afternoon 
Rev. G. C. McDonald dealt with “ Present 
Tendencies in Theological Thought,” and Rev. 
William Shaw presented a carefully prepared 
paper on conditions in the Conference as shown 
by the statistics of membership for some years 
past. Perhaps the most interesting hour of the 
meeting was that occupied by Rev. W. R. Dav- 
enport in presenting ‘“‘ Methods of Sermon Mak- 
ing,” illustrating the theme by use of the 
blackboard. In the evening Rev. E. G. French, 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Lyndon- 
ville, preached an excellent sermon on “ Christ 
the Centre of the Church.” Tuesday morning 
Rev. H. E. Howard reviewed Reich’s “ Failure of 
Higher Criticism.” The presiding elder called 
attention to the value of uniformity in our order 
of public worship and the use of the ritual, and 
pointed out some of the more noticeable devia- 
tions. Rev. W. C. Johnson presented a paper on 
“Second-hand Religion.” Other articles were 
on “ Desirable Pulpit Elocution,” by Rev. G. C. 
McDougall ; “‘ The Function of the Imagination” 
(a) “ In Sermon Building,” by Rev. A. W. Hew- 
itt, and (b) “In Administrative Work,” by Rev. 
F. B. Blodgett. 


Epworth League.-—The convention of the 
District League was also held at Newport, fol- 
lowing immediately after that of the Ministerial 
Association. *As a result of the attractive pro- 
gram and the cordial and comprehensive invita- 
tions sent out, there was a larger attendance than 
last year, but it was still much below what it 
should be. The address of welcome was given 
by Hon. Z. M. Mansur. Rev. William Shaw out- 
lined a plan of Bible study for the League and 
churches, the course to culminate at the Bible 
School in a course of special lectures, examina- 
tions and the presentation of diplomas or cer- 
tificates for work done. This plan was endorsed 
by the League, as it had been by the Camp- 
meeting Association. The address of Tuesday 
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evening was delivered by Rev. G. S. Clendennin, | 


of Stanstead, P. Q., and was much enjoyed. 
Wednesday morning the subject of “Christian 
Stewardship ’”’ was presented by Mrs. P. W. 
Lewson, of Newport; a paper by Miss Katherine 
Harvey, of St. Johnsbury, on “The Forward 
Movement of the League in the Spiritual De- 
partment,” was read by Mrs. M. A. Turner; 
Miss Elizabeth E. Lewis, of St. Johnsbury, advo- 
cated ‘“‘ The Value of the Mission Study Class ” 
and answered questions ; and Rev. Dr. Flagg, of 
Newport, gave an admirable address on ‘“ The 
Christian Ideal and What it Does for One.” Dr. 
Flagg is pastor of the Congregational Church, 
and was drafted in to filla vacancy. The pres- 
ence of the brethren of other denominations 
was much enjoyed, and they gave royal service. 
The comment was heard that some would assume 
that Methodism lacked men of ability in suffi- 
cient numbers on the district to carry out the 
program ; the lack, however, is not so much in 
ability asin interest in the general work and ap- 
preciation of its importance. Mrs. Don Stiles, 
of St. Johnsbury, favored the gathering with 
well-rendered solos, and on Tuesday evening 
there was a novelty in the presence of two large 
choirs, one on each side of the pulpit. The sec- 
ond was from the Junior League of the enter- 
taining charge, and divided the musical numbers 
of the evening with the regular chorus. 





At the | 


annual election of officers Rev. R. J. Chrystie | 
was re-elected district president, with the fol- | 


lowing corps of vice-presidents: Department 
of Spiritual Work, Mrs. Ellen A. Staples, Lyn- 


don; World Evangelism, Mrs. Jennie A. Twiss, | 


Craftsbury ; Mercy and Help, 
Farmer, St. Johnsbury; Literary and Social 
work, Rev. Wm. Shaw, Lyndon. Allison A. 


Wright, of Newport, was elected secretary, and 


Miss Ida A. | 


Mrs. M. A. Turner, of Newbury, treasurer. In | 
the afternoon the convention enjoyed a most | 


delightful excursion of about sixty miles on 


“Yioco.”” The excursionists invented and prac- 
ticed a “yell,’”’ the burden of which seemed to 
be that R. J. Chrystie was “all right.” 


St. Johnsbury Centre. —On Sunday, Sept. 23, 
the presiding elder preached, and baptized five 
infants, including the little daughter of the 
pastor. It was said to be a beautiful and im- 
pressive service. Rev. O. J. Anderson goes into 
the Maine woods for two or three weeks’ hunt- 
ing, along with Rev. J. M. Frost, of St. Johns- 
bury, and friends in that State. Rev. Albert 
Gregory supplies the work in his absence. 


St. Johnsbury. — Extensive preparations are | 


being made for the entertainment of the State 
W. C. T. U. convention early in October. Sun- 
day, Sept. 30, was observed as “Rally Day,” 
with an elaborate program, including special 
“Sermon to Old Folks ”’ and other addresses, one 
by Mr. C. H. Dempsey, another by Fev. Dr. 
Eaton, of North Congregational Church, music 
by the Sunday-school orchestra, and other items. 
The Sunday-school attendance came up to 202 
for the day. Rev. J. M. Frost left next morning 
for two or three weeks in the Maine woods. 


Barre. — Rev. R. F. Lowe reports 7 received 
from probation at the September communion, 
and 1 by letter. Also a great “Rally Day” in 
the Sunday-school, with 334 present, an increase 
of nearly one hundred as compared with last 
year. Only one teacher was absent, and that one 
out of town. Sixteen men were present at the 
Tuesday evening class-meeting. The apportion- 
ment for Montpelier Seminary is nearly raised. 
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Lake Memphremagog in the beautiful steamer | were found well established in their parsonage 


| home, and evidently in the favor of the people. 


One probationer was received by certificate from 


Newport, Sept. 30, and admitted to full member- 


ship. 
Westville.— Wednesday, Oct. 3, the writer 


| preached and administered the sacrament in the 


afternoon, following this with the quarterly 
conference. Over twenty were present — a good 


| attendance for a mid-week service in such a 


| 


| courage, as well as much work to do. 





Seven young men have been formed into a | 


“Christian Workers’ Class,” and _ evidently 
‘‘mean business.” Rev. Joseph Hamilton, for- 
mer presiding elder, preached here Sunday 
evening, Sept. 30. 


Westfield. — Pastor I. A. Ranney and his bride | 


} 
| 


| place. 


Rev. J. C. Wright, of Topsham, is sup- 
plying the work, and sees some things to en- 


vs ee Ee 


Montpelier District 


Randolph and Bethel Gilead. — Pastor Fowler 
and wife were absent on vacation the last Sun- 
day of September, and the elder supplied the 
pulpit for the people. An attentive congregation 
was present at both parts of the charge. The 
new organ at Randolph is greatly enjoyed by 
our people, and all the more since it is fully paid 
for. The people were anxiously awaiting the re- 
turn of the pastor, who has the esteem of our en- 
tire constituency. 

Brookfield. — Rev. Geo. Howe has determined 
to give up his work at Brookfield and move back 
io Randolph, later going to Southern Pines. Mr. 
Howe has done the same good work at Brook- 
field he always does, and would gladly be re- 
tained by the people if his health permitted. Be- 
nevolences have been largely increased, and a 
goodly number of accessions to the church have 
marked the work of the year. 

Bethel. — On a recent Sunday evening at a 
meeting of the Epworth League there were con- 
ditions out of the ordinary. The leader was Pro- 
fessor Wright, principal of the Whitcomb High 
School, and in addition to the forty laymen pres- 
ent were Rev. J. W. Miller, pastor of the church, 


en 
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E. F. Felton, a local preacher, and the presiding 
elde 
pacities. 
salist Cl 


wasag 0d 


r, representing Methodism in its official 
Mr. Fortier, 


, Was 


pastor of the Univer- 
The 

of 
heard. 


Rev. 


1urch also a listener. service 


words encour- 
The 


best summer since 


one. Everywhere 


agement concerning our work are 


Sunday-school has closed the 
been a good at- 
The 
far 


it was organized, and there has 
th 
great demand for service, 
to the 
one-half of each day for work to support his fam- 
And he 1e has found plenty to do to 
keep busy the time At 
found that 


tendance at e other servic pastor is in 


es 
and thus 
tead of 


has given 


his entire time work, ins reserving 


ily. 


says 


all the conference on 


Monday it was nearly enough funds 


were inhand to pay for a furnace, and it was 
voted to put one i1n at once. The church is in 
receipt of a communion set from the church at 
Copperfie ld. The brethren entered with enthu- 


siasm upon the building of a line of horsesheds. 

The sheds are 

ple drive in. 
Preache 

ing for North 

at Northfield. 

be glad to see 


much needed, for most of our peo- 


Meet- 


Meeting The Preachers’ 
rE nd is scheduled f 


Plan to come. 


for Oct. 29 and 
Pastor Sharp will 
will all be glad to see 
W. M. N. 


you, and we 
him. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


The of this 
members of Grace 


Westerly. 


especially the 


people town, and 
Church, were 
greatly surprised on Sept. 21 to learn that their 
pastor, Rev. T. J. Everett, was transferred by 
Bishop J. W. Hamilton to the Northwest 
Indiana Conference, and stationed in East Chi- 
cago, Mr. Everett occupied his pulpit the 
following Sunday, and left for his new field of 
labor that week. Miss Katherine E. Everett, 
the second daughter, who is a member of the 
junior class in Brown University, has severed her 
connection with that institution, and has accom- 
panied her parents to their new Western home, 
where she will complete her course in Chicago 
University. The son, Mr. S. Everett, 
who is cartoonist on the will also 
live with the family. 
on his fourth year in the Westerly Church. 
During these years the blessing of God has 
attended his labors. A goodly number of persons 
have come to God and united with the church. 
Very extensive repairs have been made upon the 
church and parsonage, and in raising the money 
in payment for the same Mr. Everett worked 


Ind. 


Edward 
Ram’s Horn, 


very hard and with marked success, providing | 
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for the payment of the entire amount. The Lynn District 
Westerly Church property is now one of the Winthrop. — The pastor, Rev. J. E. Water- 


best on the district, and the field is an excellent 
Mr. Everett 
matters of moral and political reform in the 


he 


iest res 


one. has been very active in all 


town, in which work so carried himself as to 


command the hig] pect of the enemies he 
made in the conscientious discharge of his duties 
as a Christian citizen and minister of the Gospel. 
The Westerly Ministerial of 


Mr. Everett was an honored member, at a recent 


Association, which 


meeting adopted a very complimentary and 
beautifully worded testimonial expressive of the 
high esteem in which 
of 
their feeling of regret at his departure. 
Mr. 


being stationed in 


he was held by his minis- 


terial brethren the town, expressing also 
In 1876 
Everett began his work in this Conference, 
Bridgewater, Mass. His pas- 
toral work was interrupted by six years of serv- 
Bedford District. 


pastoral duties 


ice as presiding elder of New 

that his 
have been continuous. He has been 
and faithful 
church, 


Aside from interval 
a conscien- 
servant of God and of the 
to the His 
Conference wish for him long 
in the glorious work of 
Mrs. Everett has been very prom- 
inent and efficient in her labors in the interest of 
the Woman’s 


tious 


winning many Saviour. 


brethren in the 


life and great success 


the ministry. 
Home Missionary Society, being 
the Conference president many years, an ex- 
cellent presiding officer, and an accomplished 
and successful public speaker in behalf of that 
cause. Rev. I. F. Lusk, of Kirksville, Mo., a 
member of the Missouri Conference, has been 
transferred to the New England Southern Con- 
ference and stationed at Westerly. He comes 
from a church of 600 members, and is highly 
recommended as a successful minister of the 
Gospel. He has already entered upon his work 
in the new field. » oe we A 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 

Boston Preachers’ Meeting. Captain Fred 
Tenney, of the Boston Nationals, addressed the 
meeting last Monday. An address of great in- 
terest was made by Mr. M. H. Kulasinghe, from 


Singapore, a young man of winning personality, 


| a product of the missionary work of our church, 


educated in the mission schools and at Cam- 
bridge, England, and now studying bridge-build- 
ing at Pittsburg, Pa. There is to be no meeting 


next Monday, on account of the union meeting 


| at Park St. 


Cambridge District 


First Church.— For two months 
the auditorium has been closed, to install a new 


Somerville, 


organ. The new instrument was made by E. M. 
Skinner & Co., and has cost about $6,000. On 
Sunday last the organ was used for the first 


time, and with special instrumental pieces and 
special singing by the choir of thirty voices the 
large audiences were given opportunity to judge 
of its superior qualities. Dr. George Skene, the 
preached a dedicatory sermon on the 
place and power of music in religious service. 


pastor, 


This is one of the best organs in New England 
Methodism. The large subscription taken to pay 
for this splendid instrument before the contract 
was let has been paid to the 


last cent. Noappeal 


for money had to be made at the dedication. 


Woburn. 
advertising was done, 


For Rally Sunday 

the 
postal card which bore 
pictures of the church and Sunday-school 


bit of 
sending out of a 


a unique 
in 
beautiful double 
the 


private 


room and a pleasing invitation, and was signed 
W. E. Vandermark, 
Dorr, 


by the pastor, Rev. and the 


superintendent, Leon L. 


house, after quite a long and severe illness, has 
returned to his work in good health. The church 
has been open all summer, Evangelist William 
Cozens preaching through August, and Dr. G. E. 
Stokes, a returned missionary, supplying through 
September. A good enthusiasm is reported in the 
outlook for the work. G. 7. 


Methodist Layman’s Relief Legion 


The general committee of the Methodist Lay- 
man’s Relief Legion has been enlarged by the 
addition of the following persons in the 
S. R. Smith, S. W. Bowne, 


East : 
John E. Andrus and 


Ezra B. Tuttle, of New York, Robert F. Ray- 
mond, of Massachusetts, and Judge Chas. B. 


A local executive committee 
has been organized at New York as follows : 
S. R. Smith, James W. Pearsall, S. W. Bowne, 
J.Stewart Wilson, Henry L. Quick, C. W. Har- 
mon, and John M. Price. These committees will 
actively push the work of securing funds in the 
territory east of Ohio for our stricken churches 


Why Are You Deaf? 


Don’t You Know It Is Now Pos- 
sible to Help at Least 90 Per 


Cent. of Those Whose 
Hearing is Defective? 


Lore, of Delaware. 





And in Some Cases to Restore Completely 
Lost Hearing. 


George P. Way is the man who has 
made this possible. For 25 years Mr. Way 
suffered from deafness. Finally, after 
much study and experimenting, he per- 
fected a small artificial ear drum. Mr. 
Way wears these drums all the time. 
Without them he is deaf. With them he 
hears perfectly. 


The “Way Ear Drums” are made from a 
peculiarly sensitized material moulded to fit in 
the auditory canal, and are entirely invisible. 
Note the peculiar shape — the end farthest from 
the drum is open, and as the sound waves are 
caught they are carried to the tapering point 
which touches the natural drum. In this way all 
the force of the sound wave is concentrated at 
one point of the drum: 
and if the auditory nerve 
is not completely destroy- 
ed (and this is very sel- 
dom the case) you cannot 
help but hear. 

Another feature of the 
Way Ear Drum is a resil- 
ient ring formed by the 
just before the 
drum tapers to a point. 
This absolutely prevents the drum collapsing in 
the ear. Yet these drums are so soft and pliable 
that they cannot injure the most delicate ear 
passage. U. S. and foreign patents have been 
granted the Way Ear Drums. 
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curve, 
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If you have any trouble with your hearing, write 
Mr. Way —tell him the cause of your deafness and 
how long you have been deaf. 


Remember, you are not asked to take any “ treat- 
ment,” you run no risk of using —_ . which 
might leave you worse than before its use. You are 
simply asked to inv yp hay a mechanical device per- 
fected after years of study, by a deaf man who by his 
own skill and research now hears perfectly. Address 
your letters to GEO. P. WAY, 1034 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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In the Spring of 


1893 I was attacked 
by muscular and in- 
flammatory rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as 
those who have it 
know, for over three 
years, and tried 
almost everything. 
Finally I found a 
remedy that cured 
me completely and it 
has not returned. I have given it toa number 
who were terribly afflicted, and it effected a 
cure in every case. Anyone desiring to give 
this precious remedy atrial. I will send it free 
Write right now. Address 
MARK H. JACKSON, 84 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Jackson is responsible Above statement 


true. Pub. 
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1 California. It is expected that similar co- 


yperative committees will be organized in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Denver, Los Angeles, and perhaps at other 
points thatamay be suggested as the work devel- 
The object is to avoid the expense of a 
agency plan, and _ interest the 
members of the church directly in this much- 
needed relief work. 


Ops. 


general field 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Dover Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Newfields, N. H.,- Oct. 22-23 
Providence Dist. Ep. League Convention, 


East Weymouth, Oct. 24 
W. F. M.S. General Executive, First Church, 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 25 


Bucksport Dist? (Eastern Div.) Min. Asso., 
Franklin, Maine, 

New England Conference W.H. M.S. An- 
nual Meeting, Trinity Church, Worcester, 


Oct. 29-30 


Oct. 30-31 


General Missionary Committee, Delaware 

Ave. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1 
Church Extension Gen. Com., First Church, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 8 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education So- 

ciety, First Church, Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 12 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES 
Rev. W. C. Evans, D. D., presiding elder of Oakland 


District, California Conference (transferred from 
First Church, Topeka), 1319 Eighth Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


Marriages 


SAWYER — HASKELL —In Saco, Me., Oct. 4, by 
Rev. W. Canham, Benjamin F. Sawyer and Lena F. 
Haskell, both of Saco. 


BIBBER — FITTS — In North Yarmouth, Me., Sept. 29, 
by Rev. F. Grovenor, Elsworth G. Bibber, of Yar- 
mouth, and Bertha Mabel C. Fitts, of No. Yarmouth. 


THURSTON — LADD — In Saco, Me., Oct. 2, by Rev. 
W. Canham, Arthur E. Thurston and Ella M. Ladd, 
both of Saco. 


CORBIN — STOWERS — In Woburn, Mass., Oct. 2, 
by Rev. T. Berton Smith, Harry E. Corbin and R. 
Grace Stowers, both of Woburn. 


Death 


JAMES — In Jay, Me., Oct. 5, Shirley, daughter of 
r. and Mrs. Perley James, aged 1 year, 6 months. 





PREACHERS WANTED. — Four young men to 
supply charges paying $600 and parsonage, on Al- 
gona District, Northwest Iowa Conference. This is 
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a good opportunity for young men who desire to join 
a strong, growing Conference in a rich agricultural 
country. Address, with recommendations, 
O. K. MAYNARD, P. E,, 
Algona, Ia. 


W. H. M. S.— The annual meeting of the New 
England Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety will be held in Trinity Church, Worcester, Oct. 30, 
31. Lunches will be served at the church at 15 cents 
each. Entertainment for the night will be given all 
delegates and friends attending both days. Those 
desiring entertainment will pléase communicate with 
Mrs. Wm. S. Clark, 26 John St. 


SARAH WYMAN FLoyp, Cor. Sec. 


W. F. M. S. — The annual meeting of the Corpo- 
ration of the New England Branch W. F. M.S. will 
beheld Wednesday, Oct. 17, at 10 A. M. in the Com- 
mittee Room, 36 Bromfield St. An addition to Art. 
V1., Section 4, will be considered. 

MAryY L. MANN, 
Clerk of Corporation. 


NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS AID SOCIETY. 
— By way of adding to the treasury, the D. A. S. is 
to hold a *‘ Rummage Sale”? the second week in 
November, exact date and place 
later, and the proceeds will go to the “New Hos- 
pital ’’ fund. Delegates at the churches are asked 
to have notices given of the “Sale,”’ and have it 
well advertised from now on; also procure two or 
more ladies to assist at the “‘Sale.’’ 

Mrs. P. C. BAKER, Newton Lower Falls. 

Mrs. R. S. LAMBERT, Roxbury. 

Mrs. H. N. Hovey, Winchester. 
Committee. 


to be announced 


BUREAU OF NEED AND SUPPLY. — The Bu- | 
reau of Need and Supply — Rev. T. C. Martin, Shel- | 


burne Falls, Mass., agent —can inform any needy 
church where a good pulpit can be had free, fine 
lamps and fixtures very low, a communion service 
free, and could place several other articles of 
church furnishings if it knew where to find them. 
Give and receive correspondence solicited. 


NOTICE. — A Cambridge District Preachers’ Meet- 
ing will be held in Park Ave. Church, West Somer- 


| ville, Thursday, Oct. 25. Sessions at 10 A. M. and 1.45 





P.M. Dinner, at 25 cents, will be served by the ladies 
of the church at 12.30. Those who expect to be pres- 


ent at dinner should notify REv. JAMES F. ALLEN, | 


West Somerville. 


CHINESE S. S. WORKERS’ UNION. — The third 
annual convention of New England Chinese Sunday- 
school Workers’ Union will be held in the First Bap- 
tist Church, Lowell, cor. Church and George Sts., 
Oct. 25 and 26. 


Ww. C. T. U. SPEAKERS. — The following are a 
few of the speakers in Methodist pulpits next Sun- 
day (supplied by Mrs. A. J. Gordon of pulpit supply 
committee) : Mt. Bowdoin, A. M., Mrs. Lelia O. Strat- 
ton, president of Tennessee W. C. T. U.; Winthrop 
St., Pp. mM. Mrs. Parkin, of Doncaster, Eng. ; 
St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, P. M., 
Von Hansen, of Germany ; 


W, C. T. U.; Mt. Bellingham, Chelsea, A. M., Miss 
Margaret E. Wallace, of Scotland; Maple St., Lynn, 
A. M., Miss Lucy Broad, of England (representing 
Fiji Islands). 


W. H. M. S. — The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety of Vermont Conference will hold its annual 
meeting in the Methodist Episcopal Church, North- 
field, Vt.,Oct. 30 and 31. It is desired that each aux- 
iliary be represented by one or more delegates. 

Mrs. V. A. IRISH, Cor. Sec. 


CHORUS CHOIR. — A large chorus choir for the 


| Gipsy Smith Mission, to be held in Tremont Temple, 
beginning Oct. 29, and continuing through the month 
| of November, is being organized under the leader- 
| ship of Mr. Lewis E. Smith, Gospel singer of the 


| day 


Evangelistic Association of New England. Rehears- 
als will be held Monday evening, Oct. 22, and Satur- 
evening, Oct. 27, at 8 Pp. M., in Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple. Mr. Smith requests that all former 
members of the Christian Endeavor convention cho- 


Baroness | 
Baker Memorial, A. M., | 
| Miss Agnes E. Slack, of England, secretary World’s 
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ruses, members of choirs, and all others qualified to 
join such a chorus, send their names and addresses to 
him at once at Room 519, Tremont Temple, and that 
they report for rehearsal on dates named above. 
Love that seeks no vital connection 
with the needs of humanity is onlyJa 
nerveless and colorless sentiment. 





N these days of 


Make Money at Home 
high prices for 


necessities, any 


thing which can 
increase the family 
income is welcome 
By means of a re 
cent invention 
known as Gear 
hart’s Family Knit- 
ter,good money can 
be be made easily and pleasantly by knitting at 
home socks, stockings, mittens. ladies’ vests, ete., 
for the trade. The machine is very simple, and 
the work is so easy and enjoyable, that even the 
children take great delightin running the knitter 
The quality of work that Gearhart’s Family Knit 
ter will turn out is so superior in both appearance 
and wearing quality to that of any knitting fae- 
tory, that dealers will readily buy your goods at a 
good profit. If you or your family want to make 
good money during your spare time, don’t hesi 
tate, butsit right down and write now for our 
prospectus which will tell you all about our plan. 

To prove to you what fine knitting this machine 
will do, we send samples of the work to every in 
quirer. Address Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., 
Box 225, Clearfield, Pa. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, sales rooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 72 or 73. 















| THE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP 


Continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 

less tray is the one most generally used. One | 
| pastor writes us: “It is by far the most perfect | 
| thing yet made.”’ | 


———y ’ 


Sigurt ads ra ee 
| LET US SEND YOU our special illus- 





trated book, “THE CUP.” Itis FREE. 
{Write for it. Ask for Catalogue No.} 
\22—C, 
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REED & BARTON CO., 
Silversmiths 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 


| 320 FIFTH AVE., New York | 








DEVOTIONAL 


Doane, Kirkpatrick & Main, SONGS 


For Sunday Schools, Church and Prayer Meetings 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 

A returnable copy for examination will be mailed 
upon request 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 





LADIES WANTED 


In all parts of New England to procure subscribers 
for Corbett’s Herald, a clean family newspaper. Sal- 
ary, $10 a week. Address CORBETT’S HERALD Co., 
Providence, R. IL. 


A MIDDLE-AGED LADY OF EXPERIENCE 
would like a position as companion and attendant to 
invalid, or care for elderly person. Near Boston pre- 
ferred. Address J, ZION’S HERALD Office. 

FOR SALE Shopworn books, like New Interna- 

tional, Americana, Britannica, Uni- 
versal and Chambers’ Encyclopedias, Stoddard’s Lec- 
tures, Warner’s Library, Larned’s Ready Reference, 
Beacon Lights, Hastings’, Century and Standard 


Dictionaries, People’s Bible, Commentaries, ete. 
These and other books bought. ‘ Books,”’ this office. 
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OBITUARIES 


Sun of October, 

Sun of the dreamy, mellow skies, 

Sun of the goldenrod and soft, blue haze, 
Shine on the distant hills like a soul at rest, 
And pour thy amber wine on field and forest, 
And through all the deeps of sylvan shades 
Bend low and kiss her grave. 


Sun of October, 

Sun of the solemn, silent world, 

Sun of the purple glory and the golden leaf, 
Shine as thou didst on the Libyan Nile, 
And touch with thy cooling, ambient air 
The hot, feverish brow of the dying year — 
But waken not my love. 


Sun of October, 
Sun of the slumbering isles, 
Sun of the falling leaves and withering flowers, 


Shine where Nature’s urn spilt her rich, red | 


wine, 


And the lingering butterfly, with feeble wings, | 


Winnows the air beside the failing pool 
Linger thou where she lies. 


Sun! thou sweet sun — 

Sun of the azure deeps of air, 

Sun of the breathing sea that throbs with joy, 

And mantles the reddening leaf and ripened 
sheaf, 

And breathes a benediction on a tired world, 

Shine soft and tender on the dimpling grass, 

Where sweetly sleeps my love. 


— Rev. T. Grafton Owen. 


Bowdish. Rev. J. W. Bowdish was born at 
Cranston, R. I., in 1823, and died at his residence 
in Providence, R. I., June 20, 1906, in his 83d 
year. 

He came to the city of Providence when a lad 
of fourteen, became a successful business man, 
later retired, and in the fullness of time passed 
away, crowned with the honor and love of all 
who knew him. He very early gave himself to 
the Lord, and the gift was entire, “ wanting 
nothing.” The text of his life was: “ Seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteouness,” 
and he was its living exposition. He heard God’s 


voice, for he was of God. His dwelling-place 


was in the shadow of God’s throne. Listening 
to catch the commands of his King, he obeyed 
with cheerful readiness of heart, not counting 
the cost. Thus was his life through its many 
years strong and beautiful to behold. Thus will 
it ever be beautiful for his friends to look upon, 
simple, clear, humble, great. 

Not long after his conversion he was given a 
local preacher’s license as a recognition of the 
“gifts and graces ” bestowed of God upon him. 
He was thereafter a busy man, always in Christian 
ministration. His good sword of the spirit never 
rusted in its sheath, for until the last he was a 
crusader for Christ —a valiant, fearless soldier 
of the Cross. His life is well identified with the 


last half-century of Methodism in the city of | Church. There the dust of this noble man of 


Providence. At one time he was teacher of a 


large Bible class in the old Chestnut St. Church, 
also a steward and class-leader for many years. 
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ple of his eye,” and his name is builded into its 
very foundations. He came to the church by 
invitation to become class-leader, and became 
one of its first members. To him in a large de- 
gree this church owes its existence and its 
growth. The Cranston Street Church suffered 


an immeasurable loss in the death of “ Brother | 


Bowdish,”’ and from the Methodist fold of Prov- 
idence there passes out one of her grand old 
men. The pastors always found in Mr. Bowdish 
a wise counselor, an enthusiastic co-laborer, and 
| asympathetic friend, a blessing to pastor, peo- 
| ple and communitity alike. As a preacher Mr. 


| Bowdish showed no mean ability. He was en- | 


dowed with a mind of high altitude, wide scope, 
| keen perception, and extraordinary depth. He 
was conservative and sane of thought. While 
| open to new light from advanced scholarship, he 
held fast in his soul the verities of the Christian 
faith. His preaching was positive; he had no 
| use for question-marks in the pulpit. Had he 
| given his whole time to the ministry, he would 
| have, without a doubt, measured far above the 
average. His rich, full voice, ready delivery, 
accurate and picturesque diction, and fervency 
of spirit, never failed to arrest and hold atten- 
tion. Of wide and tender sympathies and gen- 





THE LATE 


REV. J. W. BOWDISH 


erous impulses, this genial, gentle soul was always 
welcomed to gatherings of old and young 
alike, for he was beloved by all. 

The funeral service was held at his residence, 


| conducted by the pastor of Cranston St. Church, 


Rev. W. F. Geisler, assisted by Revs. E. W. 
Goodier and C. H. Ewer, former pastors, and 
Rev. L. F. Henson, D. D., of Cranston St. Baptist 


| God was laid away in the beautiful Pocasset 


He supplied the pulpit of what is now St. Paul’s | 


Church, in this city, for a time most acceptably. 


He was greatly interested in missionary move- | 


ments in the city, and was on the look-out for 
opportunities to start classes and Sunday- 
schools. His challenge to the faith and labor of 
his brethren often meant a renewal of zeal and 
an enlargement of the work. The Cranston St. 
Church was the field wherein he labored and was 
loved as “‘ Brother Bowdish,” the last twenty-five 
years of his life. This church was as the “ ap- 





Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office and Works ,SASTINSS:, MASS. 


O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


HAstincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


cemetery. W. F. GEISLER. 


Priest. — William Priest, the subject of this 
memorial sketch, was for more than forty years 
an honored official and member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at East Vassalboro, Me., and 


| when, on June 6, 1906, he passed away, he was 


almost 90 years of age. 

He was born in Vassalboro in 1816, very near 
the home in which he spent his entire married 
life. His parents, Josiah and Mary Priest, were 
stanch Methodists, the father being class-leader 
for many years. Under the preaching of Rev. 
C. E. Springer the son was soundly converted, 
and atonce united with the church. His time 


and means were at once placed at its disposal, | 
and even during the past half-dozen years when | 


the burden of age was becoming heavy, his 


trembling hand kept in touch with the pulse of | 


the institution so dear to him. 

He prized his home very highly. His tastes 
were domestic. He found in his family that 
fellowship that ever makes a good man more 
manly and more godly. His wife, Hannah Tay- 
lor, a true helper for sixty-three years, was to 
him a living example of that woman so vividly 


| pressing the wish to go home. 


October 17, 1906 


| pictured in Proverbs. From his religious life he 
| got deep and daily consolation. While about his 
| farm work he communed much with God. At 
| one time he became somewhat doubtful about 
| some difficulty in his life. While praying about 
it suddenly his soul became fixed upon the verse : 
“I will bless the Lord at all times.” This Scrip- 
ture he adopted; it was ever afterward a part 
of himself. 

His illness was brief and his death peaceful. 
His wife and two daughters survive. Funeral! 
services were conducted at the home by his 
pastor. R. A. C. 


Blaisdel. — By the death, Sept. 7, 1906, of Mrs. 
Elmira Tibbitts Blaisdel, the church and commu- 
nity at Rockport, Me., lost one of its oldest as 
well as most useful and exemplary members. 
She was born on Iron Bound Island in French- 
man’s Bay, Dec. 18, 1830. 

In her early life her father pulled down his 
house and moved it to Rockport, that his grow- 
ing family might have better school privileges. 
| She was converted in a revival at Rockland, Me., 
in 1849, and joined the church the following year 
| at Rockport, where she has been a constant 
| and faithful member ever since. About the 
| same time she was married to Robert B. Blaisdel, 

and there were added to this union three chil- 

dren. One, Robert Henry, diedin infancy. The 

| other son, Milton Howard Blaisdel, of Concord 
| Junction, Mass., and the daughter, Mrs. Mellie 
| Magune, of Rockport, Me., survive the mother. 
| The father, Capt. Blaisdel, was lost at sea about 
twenty-nine years ago. 

Mrs. Blaisdel suffered much from illness, but 
never murmured. She saw in it the hand of her 
God schooling her for a better life and a greater 
joy tocome. In her last sickness she was pa- 
tient and considerate of others, though often ex- 





Her memory will 
linger with us as a fragrant plant, and her influ- 


| ence will ever abide as a fruitful source of power 
| to the church which misses her presence and 


prayers. The home that is saddened and lonely 
is bound by another tieto the other world. Of 


| none could it be better said: ‘‘She hath done 


what she could.” She poured out her life in 


| service to her family, her church, and her God. 


C. F. SMITH. 


Marson. — Ella M. (Van Horn) Marson was 
born in Boothbay, Me., Aug. 2, 1860, and passed 
from the earthly to the heavenly home, Oct. 2, 
1906, after a painful illness of several months. 

She was converted under the ministry of Rev. 
Wilbur Chase, and joined the church in Booth- 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


A New Popular-Priced Undergarment That 
is Having a Remarkable Sale 


Hygienic underwear at a popular price is 
something entirely new — heretofore such a gar- 
ment sold at $1.50 and upwards. Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece Underwear is made by a patented 
machine which makes it possible to sell a high- 
grade underwear at 50 cents. This low price, 
combined with the hygienic value, perfect fit 
and superior quality of Vellastic Underwear has 
created such a demand that the mills find it hard 
to keep pace. 

Vellastic Underwear is an elastic ribbed gar- 
ment with a soft, downy fleece next the skin. 
The elasticity of the rib allows perfect fit and 
comfort, while the fleece keeps the body warm 
and allows perfect ventilation. Vellastic Under- 











wear will not shrink, nor will the fleece bunch 
or mat. 
Prices: 


Men’s and women’s garments, 50c. 








Ladies’ 


Union Suits, $1.00; children’s union 
suits, at 50c.; two- 
piece suits at 25c. 
a garment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica Rib- 
bed Fleece, is sewed 
on every garment, 
If not at your deal- 
er’s, write us, giving 
his name. Booklet 
and sample of fabric 


Made under Fabric free. 


Pat.603 164 Apr.26'°98 
Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y 
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bay Harbor. In 1880 she was married to John S. 
Marson, whose sincere devotion to her during 
these months of languishing has been as beauti- 
ful as love could make it. Two children were 
born to them — Maud M., who preceded her 
mother through the valley of the shadow by a 
few short months, and M. Louise, who, with her 
father and a host of friends, mourns these un- 
timely departures. 

Services were conducted, by Mrs. Marson’s 
special request, from her late home by her 
former pastor, Rev. William Wood, of Bridgton, 
who took for his text Psalm 73: 23-26. Old 
friends with whom she had often sung in the 
sanctuary sang familiar hymns over her silent 
remains, as she had so often done on occasions 
when other homes had been bereaved. She was 
a famous home-maker, a devout wife, a loving 
mother, and a faithful friend. As long as health 
and strength permitted she was active in vari- 
ous forms of public life in the church and socie- 
ties of her choice. She has borne her sufferings 
as seeing Him who is invisible, and leaves be- 
hind her the benediction of daughter, mother, 
wife, and friend. A beautiful service was also 
conducted by members of the Eastern Star, to 
which order she belonged. Interment was at 
Ocean View Cemetery. W. W. 

Foster. — Mrs. Sarah A. Foster was born in 
Cutler, Me., July 15, 1839, and passed to her eter- 
nal home from Millbridge, Me., Sept. 17, 1906. 

In early life, when but a girl, Mrs. Foster gave 
her life to the Saviour of the world, and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Millbridge. 
She married Capt. Frederick Foster in 1857, and 
they made a home for themselves in Millbridge. 
Into this home came five children to gladden 
their hearts — three sons and two daughters ; 
but the sons did not stay long, for they went 
home to be with Him who said, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” Capt. Fos- 
ter was lost at sea in 1873, leaving the care of 
the home and the bringing up of the children to 
the mother. For thirty-three years she has 
battled on, and proved to the world that God 
was a Father and a Saviour unto her, while she 
was fighting the good fight of faith. For sev- 
eral years she has made her home with her 
daughter, Mrs. Carrie F. Small. She has been 
patient and faithful during all these years, with 
kind thoughts for every one. Mrs. Foster did 
not want to be a burden to any one, but rather a 
help. 

While she has been in poor health for years, 
the end‘came suddenly. She leaves to mourn 
two daughters — Mrs. Carrie F. Small, of Mill- 
bridge, Me., and Mrs. Julia F. Healy, of Lynn 


Mass. — one brother, one sister, and three 
grandchildren. Her children rise up and call her 
blessed. 


Funeral services were held at the home of 
Mrs. Small, conducted by the writer. 
N. R. PEARSON. 


Godfrey. — Maria L., wife of the late Rev. 
A. C. Godfrey, of New England Conference, 
died at Allston, at the home of her son, J. V. 
Godfrey, 20 Empire St., after an illness of ten 
months because of a fracture of the hip due to 
a fall on Oct. 5, 1905. Her pastor in her last 
illness, Rev. J. Frank Chase, officiated at her 
funeral. 

This closes a partnership for righteousness, 
of which she was a silent member, which re- 
sulted in much good, blessing many a church 
with a wise and tactful Christian worker, many 
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EDUCATIONAL 


TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, N. H. 
Fall term opened Sept. 11, 1906. 


A school with high standards of scholarship and 
character. Three new buildings, including new gym- 
nasium, added in past two years. The endowment 
justifies low rates. 

Send for catalogue and views (mentioning ZION’s 
HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, eee. 


Lasell Seminary tor Youns Women 


AUBURNDAEE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy graduates 
and several thousand non-graduate former pupils 
assure a full school by sending their daughters, 
granddaughters and friends. Their loyal support is 
Lasell’s strongest testimonial. 

LOCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles from 


ton. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a wide range of 
electives, and allowing combinations of the usual 
studies with ART, MUSIC, and HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS. 

GYMNASIUM, large and well equipped, a fine 
Swimming Pool, Tennis, Basketball, Boating, Golf. 

GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite of 
an education. 

For catalogue address 
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a parsonage with a devoted and faithful wife, 
and her home with a beloved and affectionate 
mother. Her task of caring well for an itiner- 
ant minister and keeping him effective, of train- 
ing up three boys into Christian manhood, of 
meeting the multiform duties and cares of her 
position, was well done. Two of these children 
survive her and mourn their loss. 

She was born at Brewer, Me., Nov. 8, 1829, 
and early came to a knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus as her Saviour. When twenty-one years 
of age she was married to Rev. A. C. Godfrey at 
Brewer, and commenced the life which led her 
into eighteen parsonages before her husband 
was superannuated. During his last illness she 
cared for him wonderfully well in his affliction 
of paralysis of the throat. Mr. Godfrey was of 
the evangelistic type that moved often, and this 
made her task a difficult one. In 1889 he closed 
his effective work at Feeding Hills, and together 
they rested for a few years, when death sep- 
arated them. Since then she has been living 
with her son and his kindly wife, who cared for 
her as for an own mother. 

When the profits of that partnership shall be 
divided, her husband, like many another Metho- 
dist minister, will insist that the larger part of 
the glory belongs to her, and the silent partner 
will receive at Christ’s hand the reward of all 
her patience, sacrifice, love and toil. Her chi!- 
dren and the host of the helped will rise up and 
call her blessed. Her body lies beside his, 
awaiting the change to incorruption, in God’s 
acre at South Walpole. J. F.C. 


Chandler. — Mrs. Alvira Tuck Chandler was 
born in Phillips, Me., Sept. 30, 1832, and died at 
Wilton, Me,, Sept. 3, 1906. 

The death of Mrs. Chandler was sudden and 
unexpected by all. She had been something of 
an invalid for many years. Rheumatism had 
given her much suffering; but acute kidney 
trouble was the immediate cause of her death. 
Sunday morning she felt poorly; in the after- 
noon she took to her bed ; her case grew critical 
rapidly; the next morning she became uncon- 
scious, and remained in a comatose state until 12 
o’clock that night, when, in spite of all that 
loving and skillful hands could do, she passed 
away. 

Mrs. Chandler was converted forty years ago, 
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Wesleyan Academy 


Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1906, the ninetieth year opens. 
Special advantages in location and school life. Ap- 
plications for admittance now being received. For 
particulars write 


REV. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
208-207 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
401 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane, Wash. 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. 
518 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 





MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


KENT'S HILL, ME. 
Fall term begins Sept. 11 
Woman’s College, College Preparatory, Seminary, 
Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. Fine 
buildings, healthy location, two hours from Portland 
and:six hours from Boston. Write for catalogue, and 
mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


FOUNDED 1802 


A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest mental 
and moral improvement. There is no better place for 
young people who desire a thorough training in a 
homelike atmosphere at a moderate expense, 


Fall term opens Sept. 11, 1906 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH, R. IL. 


and joined our church in Wilton in 1871, under 
the labors of Rev. T. P. Adams. She has been 
a consistent Christian, a good church attendant, 
and a kind neighbor, especially in time of sick- 
ness and trouble. Her home was her throne. 
Here she presided with a loving firmness and 
with dexterity. New England is greatly in 
debt to such mothers, wise, firm, and Christian, 
who have had so much to do in molding the 
lives of those men and women who now give 
such strong moral character to our country. 
Mrs. Chandler was twice married. By her 
first marriage she had three children: Dr. E. M. 
Russell, of Lewiston; Mrs. L. A. Dascombe, of 
Skowhegan; and Mrs. C. L. Soper, of Wake- 
field. By her second marriage she became the 
wife of a Mr. Chandler, a loyal and substantial 
member of our church who at the time was a 
widower with five children. They are: Mrs. 
C. B. Parlin, of Kansas; Mrs. M. R. Ward, of 
Wilton ; E. A. Chandler, of Everett; Ellsworth, 
of California; and Charles F., of Phillips. To 
all of these she was a most excellent mother. 
The funeral services took place in her late 
home, Sept. 6, and were attended by many rela- 
tives and friends. Rev. H. S. Ryder, her pastor, 
officiated. The interment was in the Weld 
Street Cemetery, Wilton. We all feel that we 
have lost a worthy friend, a loyal member of 
the church, and a good woman, from our com- 


munity. H. S. RYDER. 
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Baking Powder 
Absolately Pure 


A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
finest, lightest, best flavored 
biscuit, hot-breads, cake and 


pastry. 


Alum and alum-phosphate pow- 
ders are injurious. Do not 
use them. Examine the label. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, NEW YORK. 





National Deaconess Convention 


OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Cincinnati, the dirtiest and smokiest of cities, 
was the seat of a convention last week which is 
of great moment to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
hundred deaconesses and delegates representative 
of the rapidly growing deaconess interests of | 
Methodism. The sporadic character of this 
organization has introduced problems which in 
the adjustment to the church now necessary | 
threaten to produce considerable trouble. The | 
General Deaconess Board, for some reason best 
known to its members — perhaps because of | 
other superabundant duties, possibly because of | 
the difficulties involved, perhaps because the | 
whole movement was in an uncertain formative | 
state hesitated to take the initiative in ad- | 
justing the relations of the various organiza- | 
tions and defining their fields until the inevitable 
friction necessitated special consideration by the 
General Conference. To this end a special com- | 
mission was appointed in 1900. Why they ac- 
complished nothing practical is best known to 
themselves. In 1904 a more carefully selected 
commission was chosen, which has at least made | 
this much progress — it is seeking information 
from every source. Hence this convention. It 
was called by the General Commission, and the 
venerable Bishop Walden, president of the Com- 
mission, opened it with an address of welcome, | 
responded to by Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, the 
“ mother of the deaconess movement.” An in- | 
tensely interesting historical address by Bishop 
Thoburn gave the movement its setting in the 
midst of the church, and imparted a deeply 
spiritual tone that pervaded the whole gather- | 
ing. This was well, as only in such an atmos- 
phere could the vital questions involved be cred- 
itably, wisely and usefully discussed. 

The General Conference Commission early be- | 
gan its own sessions to discuss what recommen- 
dation should be made to the next General Con- 
ference. In suggesting the program to the 
convention, the Commission intimated that it 
wanted light on such questions as: “ Who 
should be Included in the General Deaconess | 
Board, and What should be its Duties?” 
“Shall Deaconesses be Admitted to Member- 
ship in the Quarterly and District Conferences ?” 
“Shall the Distinctive Service of the Deaconess 
be Recognized as Pre-eminently a Part of the 
Work of the Church?” ‘Shall there be Dea- | 
coness Conventions at Regular and Stated Inter- | 
vals answering to the Annual and Quadrennial 
Conferences?” ‘Why does Not the Number of 
Candidates for Deaconess Orders keep Pace 
with the Demand Made for Deaconess Work?” 
“Does the Church Adequately Recognize and | 


Here were gathered more than two 
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Maintain that there is a Special and Holy Call 
to the Work of the Deaconess ?” 

A special tension was noticeable in the con- 
vention when the first subject came up for dis- 
cussion, as around it gathered the radical differ- 
ences of opinion which, if harmonized, make 


all the other problems comparatively easy of | 
solution. The writer of this paper, Mr. Theo- | 


dore A. Hildreth, of Boston, recognized the 
courtesy of the Commission in asking an 
expression of judgment from the assembled 
delegates, and reminded them of the pure- 
ly deliberative and advisory capacity in 
which the convention met. There seemed a 
general agreement in the subsequent discussion 
that the broad lines of organization sug- 
gested were the only ones tenable. The 
writer suggested the absolute need of plac- 
ing the entire movement under church control; 
that a General Deaconess Board representative 
of all the interests involved, and including Bish- 
ops, ministry, deaconesses and laymen, both 
men and women, constitute its membership; 
that it be not too large; thatit be made up of 
those who will impartially consider all questions 
involved. It was urged that an executive com- 
mittee of five be chosen to act in the interim 
between meetings of the board; that this com- 
mittee be empowered to employ an executive 
secretary; that the powers of such a board 
should be both judicial and executive; that it 
do not disturb existing organizations, but that it 
shall have the power to adjust differences and 
designate fields of operation. 

Space does not permit giving even an outline 
of the various papers presented, or of the dis- 
cussions. These were followed by a series of 
resolutions, indicative of the sense of the con- 
vention, which were sent to the General Confer- 
ence Commission. These resolutions ask that 


| the Commission recommend to General Confer- 


ence the formation of a General Deaconess Board, 
appointed by the Board of Bishops and truly rep- 
resentative of the interests involved, and which 


should consist of Bishops, ministers, deaconess- 


es and laymen, both men and women ; that its 
functions be both executive and judicial ; that 
its work be to unify and organize the movement 
as an integral part of the church ; that there be 
either a general secretary or a board of secreta- 
ries (not less than three or more than six) to 
carry out the instructions of the board; that 
these secretaries be licensed deaconesses. It 
was urged, also, that there be national deacon- 
ess conventions quadrennially, meeting at the 
time and place of the General Conference. 

The convention also requested that deacon- 
esses be admitted to district and quarterly con- 
ferences with the same _ privileges as local 
preachers, and that the work of the deaconess 
be recognized as pre-eminently a part of the 
work of the church. The Commission is asked 
to urge that deaconesses be always consecrated 
by a Bishop and at the Annual Conference, and 
that preparatory to licensing the deaconesses 
the Conference Deaconess Board give a careful 


| examination of all candidates; that a plan be 


developed for the creation of a permanent fund 
for the care of worn-out deaconesses; and that a 
separate column in the Conference Minutes be 
given to report contributions to the deaconess 
cause. 

While much of practical interest to the dea- 
coness entered into the subsequent topics and 
discussions, the paper which attracted the most 
attention was by Miss Isabelle Horton, a deacon- 
ess of Chicago, and author of ‘ The Burden of 
the City.” Her paper pertained to the respon- 
sibility that rests upon the church to meet the 
conditions imposed by the congested condition 
of the city slum. This was a gem of literary art 
as well as deeply moving and inspirational. 

There is no doubt of the value of this first of 
Deaconess National Conventions. The spirit of 
harmony represented in the unanimous adoption 
of the series of resolutions was wholly unex- 
pected, and was indicative of the deep-seated 
sentiment which prevailed that pride of organ- 


| ization must give way to church loyalty and the 


greatest good to the whole body. Surely, if the 
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LETTERS 


from abroad begin in this week’s 
issue. They will continue for six months. 
Our editor plans to visit Italy, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, India, Malaysia, China, Philippines, 
Japan and Hawaii. Dr. Parkhurst is a 
keen observer, independent thinker, and 
forceful writer. His letters will be well 
worth the price of subscription. 

To have the series complete, begin at 
once. We cannot promise back numbers. 


ZION’S HERALD 


will be sent to new subscribers for 1907 
the balance of this year free. 


Write at Once 


to the publisher, sending your name or 
that of your friend, and the subscription 
will begin upon receipt of your order. 
The subscription price may be paid to your 
pastor any time before next April. Sam- 
ple copies will be sent on application. 


All stationed ministers are authorized agents of 


the HERALD 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 





Commission seeks helpful suggestions, it will be 
able to cull some of value from the many which 
were made. 


Notes 


— The personnel of the convention was 
thoroughly representative. Both Conference, 
German, and W. H. M.S. institutions were rep- 
resented by able leaders. 


—— Every city of considerable size east of 
Omaha had its delegation present. 


—— The devotional hours of the convention 
were deeply spiritual, and had a brightness and 
uplifting quality as blessed as it is rare. 


——Searce twenty years has the deaconess 
been at work fer Methodism, but marks of ad- 
vancing years are on many of the deaconesses. 


— Of the General Conference Commission 
there were present Bishops Walden and Wilson ; 
Rev. Drs. Christian Golder of Cincinnati, W. A. 
Shepherd of Chicago, L. C. Murdock of Wyo- 
ming Conference, W. S. Thomas of Philadelphia ; 
and laymen, N. W. Harris of Chicago, J. N. 
Gamble of Cincinnati, R. S. Douglass of Boston, 
G. W. Brown of St. Louis, J. E. Leaycraft of 
New York. 


-—— Fraternal delegates represented Canadian 
Methodism and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 


— Rev. Dr. Christian Golder, of the Com- 
mission, is the author of the most excellent his- 
tory of the deaconess movement extant. 


New England delegations were present 
from Boston, Providence and Fall River. 


—Saturday afternoon was given to a recep- 
tion to the deaconess institutions of the city. 
These are a monument to the memory of the 
mother of that princely giver and patron saint 
of the deaconesses of Cincinnati, Mr. J. N. 
Gamble. 
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